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now all men by these presents, 
that... 


WHEREAS the Equitable Life Assurance Society now stands fore- 
in respect to the number of 


most among life insurance companies 
its representatives who have completed the five C.L.U. examinations 


WHEREAS, in 1951, the Equitable C.L.U. Association gained 46 
new members, the largest number in its history 
oximately 1,000 Equitable 


WHEREAS at the present time, appr 
representatives are actively preparing for C.L.U. examinations 


WHEREAS the Equitable recognizes the importance of C.L.U. in 
preparing its representatives to render a professional service to 


the people of this country, 
AND WHEREAS the Equitable believes that its strong moral and 
financial support of the American College of Life Underwriters is 
an investment which yields a high return in terms of service to 
its clients 
BE IT RESOLVED that in congra 
of Life Underwriters on the twenty 
tion, we of The Equitable Life Assura 
lating . . . ourselves ! 


tulating the American College 
fifth anniversary of its founda- 
nce Society are also congratu- 


nder our hand and seal in the mont 


LT a 


President 


Given u 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


h of August 1952. 
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Security 





Monumental Agents find this Com- 
pany’s liberal Agreement, Group Life 
Insurance, Retirement and Disability 
Plans, together with the many other 
employment benefits, add up to secu- 


rity and financial independence. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSUBANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 


CHARTERED 
1858 
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LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENI 
ASSOCIATION 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including * 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 














(000 Omitted) | 
Ratios | 
1982 
Over 
Month 1950 1951 1952 195} | 
j 
TOTAL INSURANCE : 
TE hs a rn $1,750,000 $2,032,000 2,031,000 O78 
_ eee 2,304,000 2,287,000 ~—-.2,179,000 —§ : 
C—O eae ? 403,000 2,417,000 2,495,000 3 H 
ee 2,165,000 2,250,000 2,571,000 1498 
ERS 2,271,000 2,384,000 2,803,000 18" : 
ME ou wee 2 270,000 2,258,000 2,589,000 15¢ 
WE  wieweees 2,325,000 2,219,000 
 ocecwwar 2,540,000 2,165,000 
EE 2,468,000 1,946,000 
ee ee 2,595,000 2,283,000 
MOO séeweasa 2,692,000 2,446,000 
Se ees 2,954,000 2,535,000 
ee $28,737,000* $27,222,000* $14,668,000 8 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
ee ee $1,140,000 $1,352,000 $1,466,000 85 
Daina wee 1,207,000 291, 1,487,000 159 
WRG canciones 1,489,000 1,557,000 1,725,000 115 
WE <cawarsee 1,352,000 1,510,000 1,743,000 15% 
Poe 1,462,000 1,522,000 1,692,000 114% 
A eee 1,426,000 1,485,000 1,690,000 14! 
ie ROR A 1,404,000 1,472,000 
re 1,785,000 1,467,000 
ME cewaewes 1,447,000 1,292,000 
. . es 1,406,000 1,557,000 
oe 1,372,000 1,556,000 
 oicceets 1,458,000 1,577,000 
MOE cxeccucd $18,070,000* $18,838,000* $9,803,000 12° 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
MEY Cie slorotw done $423,000 $395,000 $382,000 —3 
Se 456,000 424,000 454,000 7! 
Mar 514,000 486,000 530,000 9° 
re 468,000 466,000 497,000 7! 
| ee 503,000 505,000 537,000 6° 
eee 454,000 475,000 464,000 —2° 
RN 22. iin ehs 413,000 420,000 
| Sa 414,000 424,000 
a 411,000 449,000 
LS OC are 500,000 481,000 
ME weed ie 455,000 453,000 
BE: ~avrexiveners 389,000 436,000 
ee $5,400,000* $5,414,000* $2,864,000 4° 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 
Dy stecegtcn) $187,000 285,000 $183,000 — 369 
Speen 641,000 572,000 238,000 —589 
ME: heroes aca 400,000 374,000 240,000 — 369 
OS ee 345,000 274,000 331,000 219 
MY eoeeeass 306,000 357,000 574,000 619 
eee 390,000 298,000 435,000 46° 
eae 508,000 327,000 
ME Sica wits ative 341,000 274,000 
_ oS eee 610,000 205,000 
| ees 689,000 245,000 
ME wo eine 865,000 437,000 
Mees OS, See Lb 126,000 522,000 
MS ae in $6,408,000* $4,170,000* $2,001,000 —7%o 


* Including Year-end Adjustments. 
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HE annual tables of comparable net costs are 
shown on pages following. The basis of the 
figures is exactly the same as in past years. 

That is to say, they are figured on a 20 year basis, which 

for the actual history figures, means the issues of 1932. 

For the present scale figures it represents the scale in 

force today, paid on policies from one to twenty years 

old. In the case of some companies, where the premium 
rates have changed, or the reserve basis, this latter com- 
parison would be of little value, and in such case the 
present scale is the payment that would be made on such 
policies if they had been issued at the current rates. 

Only the yearly averages—that is to say, the twenty 

year totals divided by 20, are shown. Actually, of 

course, the costs on life insurance policies are not 
flat, but tend to be higher in the early years and to de- 
crease in the later years, the figures we show being an 
arbitrary averaging of these costs over the twenty year 
period. The only deductions made are for the dividends 
paid—in all cases cash values are available in addition. 

Some companies have been omitted from the tables 

hereafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 

period of 20 years is not available or because no opera- 

tions are carried on in the U. S. 


Cash Values 


As the cash values are not the same for all companies, 
but because they do tend to fall into classes, we have 
simplified the tables by leaving out the surrendered 
costs—that is, the cost less the cash value. In order to 
compensate for this, we have grouped the companies in 
classifications of approximately similar cash values. For 
United States companies these values usually run to 
within $1.00, and the spread in our tables is caused by 
the fact that there are Canadian companies listed, and 
the mortality tables used in Canada produce slightly 
higher values on these bases. 


Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 
the groupings by cash values available are those for the 
actual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 
are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
of today are on higher reserve bases. Numerous com- 
panies, of course, have reduced their interest assumption 
from 31%4% to 3% (some to 2%, 2%% or 24%), or 
otherwise strengthened the reserve figures. 

In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 
only two natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 


For August, 1952 


Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy in 
the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This con- 
solidates the two groups of companies that appear in the 
Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation becomes 
automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, be- 
cause here we are dealing with policies that have ma- 
tured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all of 
the policyholders receive $1,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in one group. 


Median Averages 


We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. In as much as the groups have been 
separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash 
values, there is no point in maintaining this separation 
for the present scale average figures where the cash 
values are different. Therefore, we have not computed 
median averages for these groups, but only for the total 
as given below. 


Trend of Costs 


The median cost on present scale for all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is.$20.61 yearly and 
on the 20 Payment Life $33.01 yearly and on the 20 
Year Endowment, $44.52 yearly, this latter figure being 
shown in the table because there is only one grouping 
of these companies. Comparisons for the past few years 
are of interest—the costs on present scales in 1947 were, 
for Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life and 20 Year En- 
dowment: $20.92, $31.90 and $44.46, respectively, in 
1948, $21.61, $33.53 and $45.02, in 1949, $21.53, $33.71 
and $45.05, in 1950, $21.15, $33.14 and $44.76, in 1951, 
$21.05, $33.03 and $44.63 and in 1952, $20.61, $33.01 
and $44.52. 


Actual History Basis 


On the actual history basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash value of $327 or higher, shows an average 
cost in 1943, $20.55; in 1944, $20.67; in 1945; $20.55; 
in 1946, $20.58; in 1947, $20.66; in 1948, $20.72; in 
1949, $20.80; in 1950, $20.87; in 1951, $20.89; in 1952, 
$21.07. Other comparisons may be obtained by consult- 


(Continued on the next page) 





ing the tables hereafter and the showing in our July, 
1943 News. 

Prior to 1942 the net cost tables were presented in 
great detail but this form was too complex and this 
complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Furthermore, 
we felt that there was too much emphasis on present 
scale net costs, which fluctuate frequently and widely, 
and also on surrendered policies, as it is not the purpose 
of life insurance to be surrendered for its cash value, 
but rather to be held to maturity or at least to advancea 
ages for retirement benefits. The net set-up we believe 
accomplishes these purposes. It also accomplishes a 
comparison of the “actual results” basis and the com- 
panies’ present dividend scale, which seems to lend 
increased value to both of these figures. 


Generalities 


There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into consideration when looking at any 
tables of life insurance costs. Probably the most im- 
portant one is the fact that there is no known basis for 
a true comparison of costs from the point of view of 
the prospective policyholder. Life policy costs depend 
on the future, and no one can prophesy the future. 
While the history costs for issues of twenty years ago 
are exact, we know that the next twenty years will not 
be like the last twenty years. The present scale figures 
are also exact in their true sense, but we know that the 
average dividend scale is in force for only a few years, 
and that many times before twenty years have passed, 
these dividend scales will have been revised up or down 
or both. The second most important point to our mind 
is the fact that policy cost in itself is not a main criterion 
of value. Considerable differences in cost can be made 
by company practices and options allowed to policy- 
holders. Preferred risk policies, not being offered to 
all, should probably have a lower cost. Endowments 
at 85, and to a lesser extent Paid-Up policies at 85, 
carry very slightly higher rates and higher costs, bal- 
ancing the earlier maturity. Generally there are differ- 
ences both ways, and it is not possible to say until 
afterwards as to whether a particular policyholder was 
better off or not. High on this list of differences is the 
service of the life underwriter, which in individual cases 
can far transcend any difference in cost. The financial 
condition of the company is of paramount importance, 
and cannot be judged by any policy cost figures. Often 
it will be found that some companies could reasonably 
increase dividends and probably do; others have had 
difficulty in maintaining the ones they have paid, and 
are more likely to reduce. There is also a slight advan- 
tage to the high premium participating company due to 
the effects of compound interest which are not covered 
in such calculations as we show. There are also numer- 
ous other minor considerations, which we have ex- 
plained in past years. 


Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in 
the past, and what is happening now, in the one item 
of policy cost for the types and age shown. They do 
not have any more importance than this. 


Continuing Policies, Age 35, Dividends Deducted—20 Year Averages, Actual History (Issues of 1932) and Present (1952) Scale 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


“History” Cash Values $609 Up 


ORDINARY LIFE 
“History” Cash Values $327 Up 


All Cash Values $1,000. 
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Cumulative Table 


Rank Assets 
1 $10,900,906, 184 
2 20,437,785,830 
X 26,532,686,602 
4 31,625 564,234 
5 34,865,629,407 
6 37,613,534,231 
7 39,809,958,411 
8 41,910,434,668 
9 43,885,792,410 
10 45,551,818,428 
11-15 51,920,657,288 
16~—20 55,287 531,286 
21-25 57 ,640,055,842 
26-30 59,683,849,609 
31-35 61,459 418,347 
36—40 62,928,350,962 
41-45 64,178,408,416 
46-50 65,155,570,266 


Insurance 






Rank in Force 
| $ 48,511,523,474 
2 84,814,196,080 
3 101,918,171,421 
4 114,308,425,710 
S 125,695 ,253,344 
6 136,701 ,552,613 
7 147,164,100,045 
8 153,724,826,265 
9 158,526,342,569 
10 163,042,066,098 
11-15 181,280,876,820 
16-20 195,036,820,723 
21-25 204 603,626,288 
26-30 211,646,771,303 
31-35 217,960,898 936 
3640 223,689,249 ,629 
41-45 228,77 1,078,235 
46-50 233,150,482,547 
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Total 
17 
31 
41 
49 
54 
58 
61 
64 
67 
70 
sO 
85 
88 
92 
94 
97 
99 

100 


% ot 


Total 


21 
36 
44 
49 
54 
59 
63 
66 
68 
70 
78 
84+ 
88 
9] 
93 
96 
98 
100 


me whro— 


10 


11 
12 
13 
14 


15 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


~ 


2? 


“se 


23 
24 


25 


26 
27 
28 
29 


30 


31 
32 
30 
34 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


46 
48 


49 
50 


Insurance Written 


UTNOMND eos div ok ea teranee 
PRE ins ba eawbxewe wage eek 
gh ee & rere 
John Hancock Mutual .......... 
ee es ee eee 


MIEN 28 ole ce 2 gp owentees 
New York Lite <.icicccccvsces 
Connecticut General ........... 
Lincoln National .............. 
eiental. CCAM.) oi cc nie css 


Co a 2, 
Old Republic Credit ............ 
saree dee UCamaGa) .6 0c otc ds. 
Continental Assurance ......... 
Northwestern Mutual .......... 


American National ............ 
eee 
Massachusetts Mutual .......... 
New England Mutual .......... 
London (Canada) ............. 


POUT TEED Sie his wb eek eee 
Independent L. & A. .......... 
Mutual of New York ......... 
Western & Southern .......... 
Pemn Ditiual ........is0c002. 


Mutual Benefit (N. J.) ........ 
Connecticut Mutual ............ 
Great West (Canada) .......... 
a Se ee 
FO Se ere 


Provident LL. & A. .... detie cs 
Pactie Mutual ... 66.06.0086 
State Mutual ( Mass.) .......... 
pommers C1OWA): <6.6..50 s ciedec ss 
Northwestern National ......... 


Manufacturers (Canada) ...... 
Be eee 
Detiners SecwPity «2... 0.06. scces 
| ee nen 
CD BO a irecee we dws cnle eae 


CH EO. od ince ee eae 
Washington National .......... 
Crown Life (Canada) .....0..: 
Waited States Life <.. oc. e cece 
Confederation (Canada) ........ 


Minnesota Mutual ............. 
ee ge eee 
Home Bendizeial. ..... c.4.05 65.0% 
ae oS re 
Business Men’s Assurance ...... 


ENE a. co Sia eae eee aaa 





$ 4,540,017,281 
4,037,000,210 
1,870,274,283 
1,622,487 ,078 
1,502,440,546 


1,224,853,127 
913,436,288 
769,335,701 
756,565,889 
753,602,217 


705,017,632 
649,888 669 
582,300,975 
459,221,812 
452,604,599 


444,075,390 
410,925,382 
358,760,445 
336,342,231 
312,125,846 


306,728,893 
301,660,071 
292,685,891 
287,640,581 
275,043,199 


2¢ 3, 1 83,657 
260,693,342 
254,935,091 
224,981,531 
222,158,435 


221,181,171 
216,280,601 
207 977,731 
200,748,447 
198,390,797 


193,260,830 
192,783,454 
183,876,138 
183,365,116 
178,370,121 


158,680,957 


158,082,776 
155,564,653 
154,179,304 
147,297,869 
136,833,716 





$28,946,737 ,660 


Best’s Life News 
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Assets 


 Peree errr rere 
Prudential 
Equitable (N. Y.) 
DROW YD OPI Lea oie ko ate ecg 
John Hancock Mutual .......... 


wn & wh — 


6 Northwestern Mutual 
7 Mutual of New York .......... 
ie eee 
SR RD miia-o. wid oto kare w acetal 
10 Sun Life (Canada) 


11. Massachusetts Mutual 
12 Mutual Benefit (N. J.) ........ 
ie Ro ore 
14 New England Mutual .......... 
15 Connecticut General ............ 


16 Connecticut Mutual 
l7 Provident Mutual... ......56 
SO a nn rr Pee 
19 Bankers (Iowa) 
20 Phoenix Mutual 


21 Lincoln National ... ......0<< 
22 National Life ( Vt.) 
23 Western & Southern 
ZA Equteble (Towa) «00256 605.205 
25 Manufacturers (Canada) 


20 ‘Parie: Mittuall .c:.5.c. svsics ones 
27 State Mutual ( Mass.) 
28 Great West (Canada) 
OP RBG LE od dew cise eeees 


30 Netonal B. @ AL foe... oa obs 


31 Mutual Life (Canada) 
32 London (Canada) 
33 American National 
oy ‘Demewers (me. 0s eee 


CM) Cae Oe 


36 Guardian Life (N. Y.) 
37 Occidental ( Calif.) 
38 Jefferson Standard 
oe SA OF WR «+ wctennccedns 
40 Confederation (Canada) 


“i Fidelity Babee on cocci vee 
4a - Rane City O66 6 cccsccisices 
43 Home Life (N. Y.) 


44 Southwestern Life ............ 
45° Aeeeja NUGaal 6h dscsew siseasce 
46 Northwestern National ........ 
47 Continental Assurance ......... 
a a re 


49 General American 
50 Imperial Life (Canada) 


For August, 1952 





$10,900,906, 184 
9,536,879,646 
6,094 ,900,772 
5,092,877 ,632 
3,240,065,173 


2,747 ,904,824 
2,196,424,180 
2,100,476,257 
1,975,357,742 


1,666,026,018 


1,471,844,452 
1,358,383,260 
1,344,779,291 
1,254,447,264 

939,384,593 


888,351,140 
673,339,132 
658,198,339 
574,377 A484 
572,607 ,903 


508,406,950 
483,477,029 
460,747,753 
450,108,988 
449,783 836 


417,180,522 
415,435,940 
413,791,937 
409,237,616 
388,147,752 


388,095,673 
374,980,299 
364,158,407 
330,233,578 
318,100,781 


316,934,406 
316,595,959 
296,177,226 
277 956,902 
261,268,122 


253,957,784 
253,879,281 
253,050,074 
245,641,717 
243,528,598 


214,216,444 
204,449,574 
193,488,943 
187,999,764 
177,007,125 





$65,155,570,266 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


36 


49 
50 


Metropolitan ..... 
Prudential ....... 
Equitable (N. Y.) 
John Hancock Mut 


icc. oo a ee 


New York Life .. 
Aetna Life 


Northwestern Mutual 
Sun Life (Canada) 


Insurance In Force 


sme 6&6 @ 0'@ 610 @ 
GHHOCHCACOCSO ee 
eee eee eee ene 


NO ase ons nave 


Mutual of New York ......... 


Lincoln National . 


Connecticut General 


Massachusetts Mut 
Occidental ( Calif.) 


or Aaa exe 


New England Mutual ......... 


Mutual Benefit (N. J.) ........ 


Penn Mutual ..... 
National L. & A. . 


American National 


Western & Southern .......... 


Connecticut Mutua 
London (Canada) 


Bante eee 


Continental Assurance ......... 


Bankers (Iowa) .. 


Great-West (Canada) 


Union Central ... 
Provident Mutual 
State Mutual (Ma 


ss. ) 


FF 8 eee 


Manufacturers (Canada) 


Canada Life 


General American 
National Life (Vt 


Mutual Life (Canada) 


BP creates weeks 


Pacthic WUGa) ..o:<5.<.c.c4i05.0000% 


Phoenix ‘Martaal..62..%5.0.0004 


Equitable (Iowa) 


MTORR BPO sis ce cs ehov a a elacoréns 


Confederation (Canada) 


Picatia Mutual << ..e:0:s:<:0)6.0:s ais 


Northwestern National ........ 


Jefferson Standard 
Reliance Life ... 
Home Life (N.Y. 
Guardian Life (N 


Kansas City Life 

Southwestern Life 
Provident L. & A. 
United Benefit .. 
Minnesota Mutual 
Total 


er 


PE Nsablin se sen 
7 * 


SPO tO 6 8 eS @ 9 


$ 48,511,523,474 


36,302,672 ,606 
17,103,975,341 
12,390,254,289 
11,386,827 ,634 


11,006,299,269 
10,462,547 ,432 
6,560,726,220 
4,801,516,304 
4,515,723,529 


4,254,724,521 
4,210,436,083 
3,373,293,150 
3,265,853,972 
3,134,502,996 


3,098,126,726 
3,045,382,545 
2,891,772,678 
2,361,946,715 
2,358,715,239 


2,273,170,774 
2,209,736,250 
1,823,066,723 
1,677 132,079 
1,583,699,739 


1,479,429,823 
1,447,566,452 
1,391 482,307 
1,369,042,580 
1,355,623,853 


1,355,241,526 
1,268,542,113 
1,261,475,338 
1,220,252,641 
1,208,616,015 


1,167,401 ,427 
1,161,541,991 
1,135,385 ,687 
1,134,613,034 
1,129,408,554 


1,055,976,608 
1,038,906,186 
1,021,458,024 
994,198,061 
971,289,727 


891,360,030 
891,107,312 
889,277,774 
877,777,291 
829,881,905 





$233,150,482,547 


1 








“ive: 


All over this great land of 





ours a back-to-God movement 
is happily gaining tremendous 
momentum. More than ever 
before, people are earnestly| 
lifting their voices in prayer 


seeking Divine guidance with} 





which to solve the many difficulth 
and complex present-day problems which multiply and increase as the Communists try to} 


exploit and promote their insidious plans for world domination. 


This spiritual resurgence inspires confidence in the future for, as a great religious 
leader has said, ‘““What the world needs today is not religious unity so much as the unity 
of religious people.’ Fortunately there are 86 million Americans, persons of every religious 
faith and creed, every political belief, from every phase of business and social life who, 
through life insurance, have one common interest —a desire to continue to safeguard the 
protection they are providing for themselves and their families. If united, they would be an| 
invincible army against the thousands of Communists, fellow travelers, misguided socia. 
planners and innocent dupes who are active 24 hours each day trying to bring about a 


Sovietized America. 


These average Americans have an opportunity each and every day to make a personal 
contribution toward the future welfare and security of our land. That is why we are asking 
our policyholders and all other freedom-loving Americans to make the practical 8 point 


program on the opposite page a part of their everyday life. 


1. 


2. 


4. 
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1. 


2. 


3. 


5. 


is This Day...” 


YOU CAN PERSONALLY 
COMBAT COMMUNISM 


See that other Americans are fully and cor- 
rectly informed about the true objectives and 
methods of communism and its danger to all 
we hold dear. 


Encourage religion in your community. 
Attend and support the Church of your 
choice. The word of God is the weapon most 
feared by the communists. 


Take an active interest in public affairs. 
ALWAYS vote in elections—get others out 
to vote. 


Support the election to public office of candi- 
dates who understand the scope and serious- 
ness of the communist problem and agree to 
work for its elimination. 


Be fair with your Government. In the interest 
of fair play and sound economy, vote on the 


basis of what you feel is best for the country 
and not on the basis of ‘‘what’s good for me.” 


Our Government will be only as strong as 
we make it. 


Take a vital interest in the education of ‘your 
children. Get to know their teachers. Know 
how school books are selected and what they 
contain. Be sure that communist poison is 
not being administered right under your very 
eyes. 


- Don’t join groups—don’t sign petitions, 


UNLESS YOU FIRST INVESTIGATE 
THEM! Communists have so perverted such 
words as “‘peace’”’ “‘freedom” “‘youth” and 
‘“‘mother” that any organization or document 
using these or similar words should be 
questioned until you know who is behind it. 


If any evidence of communism at work 
should come to your attention, get in touch 
with your nearest FBI office. Give them all 
the facts and then forget about it, unless 
asked by the FBI to do otherwise. 





from Freedoms Foundation. 





This is a reprint of an advertisement now appearing in leading magazines. 
Mr. Montgomery’s fighting campaign to stamp out Communism has 
been met with overwhelming response and has won national recognition 


Free pocket size copies of the eight point program printed above may be 
obtained by writing to Mr. William Montgomery, President, Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 51 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 








EINSURANCE COMPANY 


¢ Washington 1, D.C. 
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Lhe Friendly 


IFIRANTMILION ILIIRIE coxeany 


CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
Over a Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


$205,000,000 gain in insurance in force during 1951 


Best’s Life News 
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HE casual, short interview 
is not very effective in the 
selection of salesmen. Yet it 
is the most popular device in use for 
this purpose. Brief “sizing up” ap- 
praisals by most executives place too 
much weight on the candidate’s ap- 
pearance and congeniality, neither of 
vyhich has close relationship to sales 
ibility. Better results could be ob- 
ained by hiring men directly from a 
tomprehensive application — blank, 
vithout even talking to them. 

A glance at any convention group 
if successful salesmen will show that 
there is no common factor in their 
sppearance which could be employed 
ss a standard of selection. My ex- 
erience in working with company 
lients has indicated that successful 
kilesmen vary in appearance from 
fat, tall and handsome to skinny, 
‘hort and homely. There is no defi- 
ite appearance “type” which can 
used as a criterion for selection, 
nnd research has proved that appear- 
ances have no relationship to person- 
ality characteristics. 





"Nice Guys" 


Naturally every executive wants 
o hire salesmen of reasonably good 
ppearance. Unfortunately, how- 
Fver, every executive has some pref- 
frence, conscious or subconscious, 
which he likes in the appearance of 
pthers. Some sales managers like 
their representatives tall, others go 
for stout, good natured men; still 
dthers look for strong chins, high 
foreheads or dark hair. The casual 
interview gives all these preferences 
and prejudices a real opportunity to 
influence the interviewer because he 
has no opportunity to get to know 
anything about the man except the 
vay he looks, talks and acts when 
ie is putting his best foot forward. 

lf the applicant is congenial, a 
‘nice guy” and socially skillful, he 
vil! likely make a good impression 
In the short interview and yet his 
fniceness” and congeniality have 
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little bearing on his ability to sell. 
Hundreds of “nice guys” fail to 
make the grade as salesmen every 
year. Many of these pleasant fellows 
are deliberately charming in order 
that they can impress others favour- 
ably and gain advantages from being 
well-liked. They are the “apple 
polishers” and “yes men” who get 
along well with people but fail to 
contribute much to the advancement 
of company business. They tend to 
lean on others and exploit the sales 
value in company prestige and ad- 
vertising. Their weaknesses do not 
show up until they are under pres- 
sure and required to show some self- 
discipline. 

There are some people who feel 
that they have the ability to size men 
up quickly. However, most success- 
ful executives readily admit that this 
is impossible and many of them are 
using some special techniques for 
appraisal purposes. Any psycholo- 
gist or psychiatrist who has com- 
pleted formal training in the science 
of human behaviour, will quickly 
admit that it is impossible to ade- 
quately appraise a man by looking 
at him and talking to him briefly. 
These professionals have a technique 
for appraising the qualities of per- 
sistence, fighting spirit, stability and 
maturity which contribute most to 
successful selling. 

This method, known as the clinical 
interview, consists of reviewing with 
a man his history in all phases of his 
life from early childhood to the pres- 
ent time. By stimulating a man to 
talk about himself in all areas of his 
background including family, work, 
social, economic, hobby, health and 
spiritual the trained interviewer can 


* Industrial Psychologists, 1200 Niagara St., 


Buffalo, N- Y 


JACK H. McQUAIG 
President, 


J. H. McQuaig & Co.* 


get a clear picture of the man’s his- 
tory and personality development. 

The clinical interview is based on 
the theory that men do not change 
much from year to year in their be- 
haviour habits and attitudes. These 
habits and attitudes are formed in 
the early years. Once you have a 
complete picture of a man’s past be- 
haviour pattern, you can make a 
fairly accurate prediction of his 
future performance. 

The secret of good interviewing 
lies in an understanding of person- 
ality development, in knowing the 
technique for getting information, 
and in being able to interpret histori- 
cal facts when they are revealed. 
With some knowledge of this 
method, any executive can become 
expert in the screening and selection 
of salesmen. 


Approach 


If the technique is to be of value, 
it should be approached by the in- 
terviewer with the feeling that he 
has no ability to size men up. The 
purpose of the interview is only to 
get the man’s history in some de- 
tail, the reasons why he did those 
things in the past and his attitudes 
toward them. The following sugges- 
tions may be of value to those who 
wish to attempt this type of ap- 
praisal. 

1. Try to make the candidate feel 
at ease and keep the atmosphere 
one of friendly interest and con- 
geniality. Advise him at the be- 
ginning that you need good sales- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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men and are anxious to find out 
anything about him that would 
indicate his suitability for the job. 
Let the candidate do most of the 
talking. Only talk enough to en- 
courage his conversation in the 
right channels. Try to avoid giv- 
ing advice or criticizing in any 
way. 

Pay little attention to the candi- 
date’s appearance, charm and con- 
geniality or to the fact that you 
like or dislike him at the begin- 


ning. Once you have complete 
information about his _ back- 


ground, you may change your 
opinion of him entirely. Besides, 
maybe he can sell. The fact that 
you do not like him does not mean 
that he will not make a salesman. 
Try only to get his history and 
attitudes. Make no decision about 
him until you have all the facts. 
Do not try to fool the applicant 
by trick questions. This destroys 
the relaxed atmosphere of the in- 
terview with the result that the 
candidate is put on guard and 
withholds certain facts. The in- 
terview may then deteriorate into 
a battle of wits with little infor- 
mation of any value being re- 
vealed. 

Do not ask questions in a man- 
ner that will suggest an answer. 
For example, do not ask “Did 
you leave school to help support 
your parents?” Rather, ask 
“Why did you leave school at 
that particular time?” The idea 
is to encourage the man to 
you the true answer. If you sug- 
gest one that sounds better than 
the truth, he will probably use it. 


give 


6. Account for all the time in the 
applicant's life. lf there is a 
period of six months unaccounted 
for, ask him what he did during 
that time. He may have been on 
an extended vacation, in an 
asylum or in jail. The inter- 
viewer must know about these 
things if he is to make a sound 
appraisal. 
Pay attention to any unusual 
facts in the candidate's history, 
especially if he is inclined to brush 
over them quickly and give a 
rather illogical explanation. The 
temptation is for the interviewer 
to skip over these situations in 
order to avoid embarrassment. 
That is the wrong method. Tell 
the candidate you do not under- 
stand his reasoning on that point 
and would be interested in having 
more details. It is just as im- 
portant to know why he did some- 
thing in the past as to know what 
he actually did. For example, if 
a two-week vacation was a con- 
test prize for being top salesman, 
it is a different situation from a 
two-week vacation taken because 
he was depressed and fed up with 
his job. 
8. The following areas should be ex- 
plored in order to get a complete 
picture of the man’s behaviour 


NI 


pattern: 

(a) Family (e) Social 

(b) Education (f) Economic 

(c) Hobbies (g) Health 

(d) Work (h) Spiritual 
No Easy Way 


Some men are easy to interview 
and once given a lead will volunteer 
information readily. Others are in- 





OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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clined to freeze up and give only 
answers to the specific questions 
asked. Still others talk too much 
and ramble on about details to an 
extent that makes it difficult to get 
the basic important facts. There is 
no established practice on how to 
handle any of these types and there 
are no two men who respond exactly 
the same in this situation. 

Interviewing is not a_ cut-and- 
dried proposition which can be mas- 
tered easily. It is a dynamic, con- 
stantly changing method of appraisal 
in which the interviewer must be 
able to maintain control if he is to 
be effective. There are no definite 
answers to any questions and when 
the interviewer gets an answer he 
must be flexible enough to adjust 
his thinking and change his tack ac- 
cordingly. Above all, he must not 
reveal what he is trying to discover 
nor should he ever press for infor- 
mation or emotional. A 
calm, relaxed, casual conversation is 
the way the candidate should de- 
scribe the experience afterwards. 
He should be unaware that he has 
disclosed facts which are a good 
basis for an appraisal of himself. 

The interviewer should not at- 
tempt to make a definite decision 
until he gets all the factual material. 
In a typical interview, his opinion 
may change several times as new 
information regarding history and 
background is disclosed. Once the 
interviewer has gone through this 
experience, he will realize the futility 
of trying to size a man up from a 
quick casual conversation. The final 
decision should be made on the basis 
of the overall picture of the indi- 
vidual’s adjustment in every field of 
his activities—family, education, 
hobbies, work, social, economic, 
health, and spiritual. Consideration 
should be given to the strengths and 
weaknesses in each area and a deci- 
sion made on the total picture of the 
man, 


become 


~ _ Things to Look For 


The interviewer should be alert 
for any evidence of instability in the 
applicant’s history. Instability is his 
lack of persistence or steadiness. I/ 
he has been erratic in behaviour in 
most of the areas of his life which 
are explored, then it is more than 
likely he will behave this way in his 
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future occupation. Evidence of in- 
stability will be found in his failure 
to complete schooling, stick to a job, 
or maintain interest in a hobby or 
social activities over an extended 
period of time. 

The other important characteristic 
for which the interviewer should 
watch is maturity. This quality is 
shown in a person’s capacity to as- 
sume responsibility, to stand on his 
own feet, and to work in the interests 
of something beyond his own per- 
sonal welfare. Lack of maturity may 
be noted in the following things: no 
evidence of leadership in any activi- 
ties ; self-centered behaviour ; a tend- 
ency to depend on parents for aid 
beyond normal; irresponsibility and 
an inclination to blame others for 
inadequacies ; lack of self-control ; an 
over-interest in pleasure. 

Another important factor to which 
the interviewer should give close at- 
tention is the attitudes of the candi- 
date. For example, does he believe 
that hard work is the key to success 
or does he feel that pull and lucky 
breaks are what count? Will he be 
interested in contributing something 
to the organization or only in his 
own personal advancement ? 


History Tells 


The interviewer should watch for 
evidence of motivation. Why has he 
done the things he has in the past? 
Does he like prestige and responsi- 
bility and does he get satisfaction 
from doing a job well, or is he too 
easily satisfied with status, income 
and achievement ? 

What 


tudes ? 


are the applicant’s apti- 
Has he demonstrated any 
ability to get along with others? Has 
he shown the qualities of confidence 
and leadership in his past perform- 
ance ¢ 

When the interview is completed, 
in some instances the picture will be 
definitely negative. There will not 
be the slightest doubt in the inter- 
viewer's mind regarding the candi- 
date’s unsuitability for the job. In 
other cases the picture will be defi- 
nitely positive and there will be no 
doubt in the interviewer’s mind re- 
garding the suitability of the candi- 
date. There will be other times 
when the interviewer will be doubt- 
ful. and the history and attitudes of 
the applicant will make him uncer- 
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tain. He will not always be able to 
make a definite decision on the basis 
of the interview. In these cases a 
deeper type of interview is required. 

With some training in the clinical 
method, non-professional interview- 
ers can use it with good results as a 
selection device. The secret of good 
interviewing is understanding the 
basis of personality development ; 
knowing how to put the candidate at 
ease and get him to talk; knowing 
the questions to ask to get required 


facts, and knowing how to interpret 
the information when it is revealed. 
It certainly is the simplest and most 
efficient method available to sales 
executives and branch managers 
who must pick the right man from 
a group of sales applicants. 

Right interviewing helps select 
the right salesman. Although it is 
impossible to appraise a man by his 
appearance and conversational abil- 
ity, it is possible to appraise him 
from his past performance. 
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PITFALLS AND PROBLEMS 


ET us consider briefly some of 
the major points appearing in 
the background of the acci- 
dent and health picture during the 
past several years in order to 
examine them for possible influence 
on our present problems. Many of 
you are already familiar with these 
facts but perhaps it might be well 


PAUL W. WATT 
Executive Vice President, 
Washington National Insurance Co. 


as you know, the social planners in 
Washington are still promoting such 
schemes. 

Should there be doubt in anyone’s 
mind that the fight must be con- 








rupted by unemployment, sickness 
disability, retirement, or death oj 
the principal earner. It would in-| 
sure families against the costs of 
modern medical care, which are] 
unpredictable in the individual] 
case.” 
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to draw them together. tinued with greater energy than ever, Sune Tiny : 
The great demand for accident and I would like to call your attention The existing programs of volun- ‘ 
health insurance and its kindred to the annual report of the Social tary insurance in this field are, the 
coverages, hospitalization and medi- Security Administration. 1 quote report continues: 
cal expense, which started a few from this report : “grossly incomplete in coverage 
years ago continues unabated. About “Our first objective in the field of and can never give the full . 
ten years ago the approximate total enemas welniememee vemeins © measure of protection possible t 
accident and health premiums (in- comprehensive, basic national sys- under a national system.” , 
cluding group but excluding —— tem of contributory social in- Further, voluntary insurance plans| 7 
Cross and Blue Shield) were 25 , i : “are no substitute for national 
million dollars; five years ago they So ae So at health insurance operated as part : 
were a little over 500 millions; and lies whose earnings are inter- of a comprehensive social insur- : 
in 1951 they were over a staggering ance program.” F 
one billion, 600 millions. Yes indeed, as U. S. Senator ‘ 
Dirksen recently said—Oscar Ewing ; 
— a a Y is working as he never worked be- 
fore. | 
This tremendous growth in the The state governments, noting the} , 


short period of a decade raises the 
question as to what brought it about. 
It seems to me there were several 


activity in Washington on this score, 
decided it was more desirable for 


them to handle the compulsory sick- 
ness and accident laws. As a result, 
in spite of violent opposition on the 
part of a good portion of the acci- 
dent and health companies we have 
compulsory accident and _ sickness 
laws in Rhode Island, California, | 
New Jersey and New York. I am | 
happy to state that because of the] 
opposition of the Insurance Eco- 


factors, it being difficult to say which 
played the most important part. 
First, there was the Social Security 
Act which made the public security 
conscious. There followed attempts 
on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to socialize medicine and to 
make accident and health insurance 
compulsory for all, And, of course, 
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nomic Society and the logical fights 
put up by several of the trade as- 
sociations such cash sickness bills 
were defeated in at least 16 states 
during these past two years. This 
battle, too, is far from won and 
must be vigorously continued. 

There is not time at this moment 
to discuss the reasons why 
laws are undesirable and, moreover, 
it is presumed you know the various 
reasons. Many in the industry fore- 
saw that such plans would become 
political footballs subject to the 
customary political pressures; and 
vigorously opposed their adoption. 
Already some insurance companies, 
including my own, are finding it 
necessary to cancel business in Cali- 
fo “nia. 


Blue Cross, Etc. 


While federal and state govern- 
ments were active, the Blue Cross 
(non-profit) plan entered the picture 
with 4 most appealing and successful 
merchandising campaign. The pub- 
lic was ready and you know what 
happened. Likewise, at almost the 
same time the C.I.O. and A.F. of L. 
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such ~ 


unions projected themselves into the 
panorama by demanding welfare 
plans for their members. 

These divers factors and no doubt 
many others have been responsible 
for the skyrocketing of the premiums 
in accident and health insurance. 
While I do not think that a perfect 
or complete job has been done by 
the insurance industry, nevertheless, 
the figures quoted earlier would seem 
to indicate a laudable performance, 
the social planners to the contrary 
notwithstanding. I wonder if those 
in Washington who apparently de- 
sire to socialize the country are 
familiar with these figures as well 
as the fact that over 80 million 
people in the U. S. are now covered 
by some form of accident and health 
insurance. 

So much for background which 
has an important bearing upon our 
pitfalls and problems. Likewise, let 
me add that the combination of 
factors which has created public 
demand for accident and health in- 
surance and its kindred lines has 
simultaneously introduced _ sales 
methods and techniques which have 
had direct influence on the admin- 








ee ase oleae - 
istration of the business. Hence, 


when reference is made to sales 
procedures you will understand why. 


Experimentation 


Not only is accident and health 
insurance in an era of great expan- 
sion and production but it is also 
in an era of great experimentation. 
The companies have been experi- 
menting with broader policy cover- 
ages ; removal of restrictive clauses ; 
new and different policy benefits ; 
and a more liberal claim- paying at- 
titude. 

Such a period of trial and error 
creates a great many problems; 
problems which heretofore have not 
been encountered or solved. It has 
had its effect on underwriting, 
claims, sales and home office pro- 
cedures. Naturally, there is consider- 
able overlapping in these four major 
spheres, 

As you know, the accident and 
health business is not the actuarial 
science which life insurance is, and 
will not be for many years to come. 
I believe that it is generally ad- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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POOR MARKET 
OR POOR MARKETING? 


Has the market for endowments really 


gone? Or haven’t we gone after it with the 
right kind of endowment plans? 


The right kind gives the insured so much 
flexibility that he has no fear of tackling 
a long-term high premium program. 


Our new Multiple Benefit Savings Plan is 
such a policy. 


Its reducible premium (reducible without 
also reducing the policy amount) assures 
that its owner will not be tied to payments 
he can’t meet. Its maturity choices permit 
him to endow it or continue it as lifetime 
insurance. And its coupon feature gives 
him “borrowing” power without creating a 
loan or paying interest. 
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HI purpose of this paper is 

to provide a basis for a dis- 

cussion on the treatment of 
proposals for life assurance on sub- 
standard lives. To assist in this 
discussion a body of mortality data 
in respect of sub-standard lives in a 
particular office is presented. The 
data relate to ordinary life assurances 
issued in this country subject to a 
diminishing lien. In the light of 
these data certain suggestions are 
made regarding the relative financial 
importance of the extra mortality of 
impaired lives in modern conditions. 
The paper is concerned with the 
actuarial and practical aspects of the 
subject rather than with the medical 
aspects. 

There has been a tendency in this 
country in the past to divide this 
subject into two almost watertight 
trends of thought. First, there is 
the idea that in place of the old 
process of rating up the age a more 
scientific approach requires consider- 
ation of the incidence of the extra 
risk-—is it early, constant or late? 
(On the other hand, there is the 
numerical rating system in which 
ints for and against the life are 
riven according to a schedule of 
avourable and unfavourable features 
f personal and family history and 
clinical findings. The first or British 
tradition lays emphasis on the in- 
cidence of the risk; otherwise the 
rating of a life is fixed on a broad 
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over-all judgment of the features of 
the risk. The latter, or American, 
tradition assumes that (except in 
special cases) the form of extra risk 
is a constant percentage of the 
normal mortality and otherwise the 
rating is fixed by reference to the 
points schedule. 

The persistence of the British 
tradition, despite its comparative 


neglect elsewhere, is a remarkable 


phenomenon, associated perhaps 
with the absence of any British ex- 
perience of the mortality of under- 
average lives as well as with our 
incurable insularity of outlook. 


More Appropriate Approach 


It is submitted that a more appro- 
priate approach to the problem in 
present practical conditions is a 
combination of the two traditional 
approaches. First of all it is sug- 
gested that to fix the primary atten- 
tion on the incidence of the extra 
risk is to be concerned with the 
second moment or spread of the 
extra mortality before settling the 
general level of the extra mortality. 
This general level is usually so 
speculative that refinements about 
shape can hardly fail to introduce a 
spurious accuracy that serves no 
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purpose other than to confuse the 
exercise of sound judgment. There 
are, of course, exceptions to this 
too-general statement. On the other 
hand, the British tradition of an 
over-all judgment of the final rating 
has an obvious advantage over a 
piecemeal mechanical approach ; any 
points schedule must be an arbitrary 
rough-and-ready instrument which 
fails to take account of those subtle 
indications in the proposal papers 
which rightly or wrongly the experi- 
enced underwriter regards as im- 
portant, and in some cases even 
more important than the specific 
medical facts. 

The approach advocated for the 
general run of cases is, therefore, 
the assumption of a constant percent- 
age extra mortality, the amount of 
which is to be fixed by an over-all 
judgment of the facts of the case in 
the light of the policy of the office 
with regard to its first-class stand- 
ard and to the necessity or otherwise 
of imposing a rating right up to the 
assumed level of extra mortality. It 
would seem that this approach has 
for a good many years been adopted 
by the Scandinavian offices which 
specialise in under-average lives. 

The body of lives accepted by an 
office at first-class rates is obviously 
not a homogeneous group. Any 
underwriter is aware of the fairly 
wide range of risks between the 
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super-life—the perfect specimen 
with an impeccable family history 
and personal habits and engaged in 
one of the ideal occupations—and 
the border-line life who has just 
been squeezed into the first-class 
group. The first-class rates of mor- 
tality represent the average mortal- 
ity of the whole group of lives. We 
can think of these lives as being 
subdivided into groups with mor- 
talities round the average. Without 


getting embroiled on this occasion 
in controversial questions in the 
philosophy of probability theory, it 
is not difficult to conceive that we 
could easily select at entry a group, 
a small percentage of the whole, of 
super-lives who would experience 
mortality rates for a number of years 
after entry of, say, less than 85% 
of the average mortality of the whole 
group of first-class lives. Similarly, 
on a basis of the facts disclosed in 
the medical and other proposal 
papers we could select a small group 
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who would experience, say, more 
than 130% of the average mortality 
of the whole group of first-class lives. 

These considerations indicate that 
the first-class standard is a matter of 
deliberate policy rather than an 
objective criterion. Indeed, the 
standard may fluctuate from time to 
time in the same office. The experi- 
enced underwriter will acknowledge 
the difficulty of maintaining an un- 
varying standard. And we know 
that the general standard varies 
from office to office. Similarly, the 
division of the lives regarded as sub- 
standard into various groups of as- 
sumed extra mortality (whether this 
is a deliberate process or the by- 
product of individual assessment of 
risk) must be regarded partly as the 
result of a policy and not solely the 
reflection of objective facts. Never- 
theless, each such group can be 
thought of as having a typical average 
mortality level and as being capable 
of being distributed into sub-groups 
around such average level. Obvi- 
ously the distribution of the lowest 
sub-standard group must be ex- 
pected to overlap the distribution for 
the first-class group and also the 
distribution for the next higher sub- 
standard group. This must be ex- 
pected to be so, however carefully 
an office may try to pursue an ob- 
jective underwriting policy. 


Suggested Figures 


With these thoughts in mind, we 
may now consider some tentative 
figures suggested from practical ex- 
perience both of underwriting and 
of analysis of the statistics of under- 
writing. Suppose that an office de- 
clines only a very small percentage 
of its proposals (i.e., well under 
1%), accepts 90% at first-class 
rates and puts the rest into four sub- 
standard mortality groups of increas- 
ing severity, distributed roughly in 
the proportions of 60, 20, 12, and 8. 
These four groups can be regarded 
as hging subject (both as assessed 
and as broadly realised in practice) 
to mortality ratios of 150, 200, 300 
and 500 of the first-class mortality, 
representing light, medium and very 
heavy ratings respectively. These 
figures are not altogether inappro- 
priate as a rough representation 
(and particularly rough for the 
higher groups in which the number 
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of lives would necessarily be small) 
of a particular office’s experience for 
a good many years before the war. 
Variations by age of entry, by class 
of assurance, by size of policy, etc., 
would, of course, be expected, but 
the figures given are intended to 
reflect the over-all position of a 
regularly distributed flow of new 
business. 

It is clear that if all the lives in 
the lowest sub-standard group were 
accepted at first-class rates, the 
average mortality of the first-class 
group would go up by about 3%. 
Similarly it can be calculated that if 
all the lives in all the sub-standard 
groups were accepted at first-class 
rates the average mortality of the 
first-class group would go up about 
10%. If, on the other hand, the office 
imposes diminishing liens appro- 
priate to the group to which each 
life is assigned, the total sums at 
risk would be reduced in the propor- 
tion of approximately 100 to 110. 
The word “approximately” is used 
here because the differential mor- 
tality rates would eliminate the lives 
more rapidly in the higher mortality 
groups than in the lower mortality 
and first-class groups. There is also 
the different incidence of Not-Taken- 
Up rates and of lapse rates, both of 
which in practice have been found 
to be higher for the higher mortality 
groups. 

Compared with a reduction of 10 
in 110 of the total sums at risk, the 


total of the liens deducted from the.- 


claims would obviously be less than 
9% of the total death claims paid. 
In the office to which reference has 
already been made, the liens de- 
ducted were found before the war to 
be less than 5% of the total death 
claims paid. Further, the total liens 
were less than 5% of the total 
amount of surplus distributed to 
with-profit policyholders. 


Worth While? 


The foregoing considerations nat- 
urally raise the question of whether, 
in fact, the work of underwriting, 
medical examination, special reports, 
assessment of risks, etc., and the 
disappointment to proposers and 
agents in cases rated as sub-standard 
are really necessary or worth-while. 
To answer this question we may first 
consider the underwriting problem 
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from the points of view (1) of the 
office; (2) of the particular pro- 
poser; and (3) of the other policy- 
holders. 

The idea of accepting at standard 
rates a mixed group of lives is al- 
ready familiar to life offices because 
they readily accept groups of em- 
ployees and other groups of non- 
self-selected persons for group life 
assurance, and insured sub-standard 
lives along with first-class lives at 
the group rates of premium. In 
industrial assurance the decree of 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


pp nourance ompuny 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


exclusion from the normal standard 
is very much less than in ordinary 
life assurance. Thus from the point 
of view of the office the underwriting 
problem is largely a question of fix- 
ing premiums that will prove suitable 
for the whole group of lives accepted 
at first-class rates. The more widely 
this group is extended, the more 
risk there is of the office being 
exploited by sub-standard lives, and 
hence, in theory, of finding itself, 
either on its premium scale or on its 
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bonus record in a non-competitive 
position for the best of lives. If too 
great a lenience were exercised in 
an office’s first-class standard there 
could be no doubt that these unhapp\ 
results would ensue. Industrial as 
surance, however, shows that the 
underwriting net can be given a very 
wide mesh without significant dan- 
ger, provided that the office sells its 
policies on a large enough scale and 
does not lay itself open to serious 
discrimination by inferior lives from 
the point of view of the amount pro 
posed to be assured. In practice 
in industrial assurance the field staff 
eliminate the grosser risks, including 
proposals on lives who are actually 
ill, and prevent them from reaching 
the office. 

It seems, therefore, that an office 
can be as lenient as it likes provided 
that it does not thereby attract an 
undue proportion of sub-standard 
lives or encourage agents to seek 
out sub-standard lives. It would be 
necessary for a lenient office to be 
progressively more stringent with 
proposals for amounts well above the 
average sum assured and for pro- 
posals at the older ages. 


Unfair? 


Provided that a policy of leniency 
does not lead to exploitation of the 
office by sub-standard lives the inter- 
ests of the other policyholders would 
not normally be impaired to any 
significant degree. On the other hand, 
a policyholder who has insured while 
in first-class condition might regard 
it as unfair to himself if another 
person can wait until his life is 
impaired and then obtain a policy 
on normal terms in the same office. 
This certainly is a difficult point in 
principle, but in practice the usual 
position is that the agent or other 
representative has canvassed the 
individual, and not until after the 
canvass has been concluded does the 
questton of non-acceptance arise. 
The kind of features which a life 
office regards as adverse are often 
regarded as unimportant by pro- 
posers and even by agents. In many 
cases the feature may not be known 
to the life himself and only become 
apparent on examination. From the 
point of view of all three parties, the 
(Continued on page 84) 
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HY is it that in the life 

insurance business agency 

managers with the same 
apparent ability to manage an agency 
vary widely in the results they are 
able to obtain ? 

What is it that really makes the 
successful manager successful ? 

How can we account for the dif- 
ference between the excellent, good, 
fair, or poor results in agency build- 
ing ? 

If we could simply isolate the 
“success germ” and the “mediocre 
or failure germs” and come up with 
a miracle drug in agency building 
what a boon it would be to our field 
of business. Obviously, management 
has not yet reached this “miracle” 
stage of development—so we must 
continue to seek the solution to suc- 
cessful agency building among the 
methods we already know are 
sound, 


Sales Management 


At the risk of oversimplifying the 
job of management, I suggest that 
the job of building a_ successful 
agency is essentially one of sales 
management. The manager must 
have the ability to select an adequate 
number of the right men for a life 
insurance career and must have the 
ability to develop those men to their 
full capabilities within the limitations 
of their own personal ambitions. 

It goes without saying that unless 
a manager has the ability to attract 
and retain a sufficient number of the 
right men, all the rest of his ability 
in agency management is not worth 
much. He is all dressed up with 
no place to go. That is still our big 
problem and one for which we must 
tind the right solution. 

The idea I would like to dwell on 

the function which we will de- 
‘cribe under the general heading of 
“leadership, motivation, and morale 
building throughout the agency.” 
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WILLIAM WORTHINGTON 
Executive Vice President, 
Home Life * 


We would observe, were we to 
travel among the agencies of our and 
other companies, that there is a defi- 
nite climate which exists in every 
agency. And there is a wide varia- 
tion in the climate as you go from 
the excellent, to good, and to the 
less successful agency. 

We have known for years that 
with some rare exceptions the atmos- 
phere of an agency is a reflection of 





the manager. The men who are not 
problems to the manager in an 
agency are the men who reflect 
pretty much the basic attitudes and 
objectives of the manager himself. 

After the selection process and the 
indoctrination period,. our job as 
sales manager is the directing of a 
man to make the maximum use of 
his abilities, consistent with his am- 
bitions. This important phase of 
handling men is an art and not a 
science. It requires time and study 
on the part of a manager to do the 
best possible job along this line. 


* This company for the past years has written 
the highest average ordinary policy in the busi- 
ness—in 1951 it was $12,130. 


To do the best job along this line, 
our motives must be right and our 
objectives sound. A manager must 
have a deep conviction that his ulti- 
mate success in agency building de- 
pends on how successful he can make 
the men associated with him. You 
have heard us say on many occa- 
sions that you can get production 
without building successful men, but 
you can’t build successful men with- 
out getting production. This atmos- 
phere permeates a successful agency. 

The men seem convinced that any- 
thing the manager is doing is moti- 
vated by his interest in their suc- 
cess. 

Whenever an Underwriter begins 
to feel that the manager’s only inter- 
est in him is as a source of profit to 
the manager, his attitude toward the 
manager and the agency changes 
rapidly. 


Suggestions 


Here are some things I don’t 
think we can lose sight of for a 
minute if we are trying to do the best 
possible job of leadership, motiva- 
tion, and morale building, month in 
and month out. 

First, we have to realize that good 
or bad morale is not the result of 
just one big thing but the sum total 
of a number of small incidents, good 
or bad. 

Problems in an agency are either 
created or avoided, not overnight, 
but over a period of months. 

What happens when a man joins 
your agency? 

Why did he come into this busi- 
ness? 

Why did he become asociated with 
you and with this company? 

Isn’t it because of a convincing 
story you told him that made him 
believe, in this association with us, 
he could realize the ambitions and 
objectives he had for himself and 
his family ? 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Morale—Continued 


He did not come with you to en- 
able you to reach your objectives, 
but to reach his objectives. He did 
not come with you so that you could 
get into the first ten agencies, if 
that was your objective for the year 
—or top the next agency—or help 
the company be the fastest growing 
company in America. 

Sometimes we lose sight of this. 

Your agency will grow and your 
company will grow to the extent that 
we are able to help the men who 
become associated with us to fulfill 
their own personal ambitions. 


What Happens? 


Because of your convincing story, 
he is attracted to you—he goes 
through initial training—we hope he 
is indoctrinated with enthusiasm and 
conviction for the worth-whileness 
of his job—he returns to your 
agency, receives close direction and 
joint field work, and if he is the 
right man he is on his way. 


At some time you feel you can 
lessen the intensity of his direction 
and have him operate more on his 
own. 

He goes on successfully for six 
months, a year, or two years—he 
receives several increases in salary— 
you give him a pat on the back for a 
good production record—we write 
him complimentary letters from the 
home office. 

But, really, how is he doing? 

How often do you sit down with 
him in a thorough “how are we do- 
ing” session to determine the prog- 
ress he is making on the objectives 
he had for himself and his family 
when he joined your agency? On 
the surface he may be doing a fine 
job, but a careful analysis of his 
operation in many cases can indi- 
cate trouble ahead—maybe three 
months, six months, nine months 
from now. How clear are you at this 
moment on the main reasons the 
men had in mind in joining your 
agency a year or two years ago? 

Here is a suggestion for those who 
are not doing something along this 


line, which we think will be helpful. 
It requires a minimum of organiza- 
tion, but I think you will be sur- 
prised at the results. 


Use Records 


Have the original records on each 
man in a folder and keep them in 
your personal file. Set up an organ- 
ized procedure in your agency to 
have a thorough discussion with each 
man every three months. Such in- 
terviews cannot be handled in an off- 
hand manner. A definite appoint- 
ment should be made at least a week 
in advance and when the time 
comes, it would be well to leave in- 
structions with your office force that 
you are not to be disturbed. 

As you observe the man in his 
day-by-day operations, write memo- 
randa on points, good or bad, that 
you want to discuss with him. Add 
these to your file. 

Before you see him, refresh your 
memory on why he left his previous 
job—why this connection with you 
impressed him at that time—what 
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“Big Red” he was called. In two 
years he made 21 starts, winning 20 
times, finishing second once. He 
was a winner. He was a CHAMPION. 








United Benefit, another win- - 
ner. In 20 years, it had half bil- 
lion of life in force. In 25 years, 
$877,000,000. ONE BILLION 
Just AHEAD for this CHAMPION. 


UNITED 

BENEFIT 

LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, OMAHA 
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his hopes and ambitions were for 
the future. Then plan your inter- 
view carefully in advance. 
to allow ample time 
hours at least, perhaps a half-day if 
necessary— 


Be sure 
one or two 


to assure full discussion. 


Interview 


The approach to these interviews 
obviously stems from a desire to 
help the Field Underwriter make 
better use of his potential ability. 
You would compliment him on those 
phases of his operation which are 
good and offer friendly, constructive 
criticisms on the manner in which 
he can improve himself. 

The man should be sufficiently im- 
pressed with the seriousness of the 
interview and your interest in his 
future to go home that night and 
talk to his wife about it. In addi- 
tion to its value to you, this type of 
interview every ninety days should 
sustain his enthusiasm for his asso- 
ciation with you and with this com- 
pany. 


For August, 1952 


At the end of the interview, either 
dictate a memo or write long-hand 
notes on the important points you 
covered so that you don’t have to 
depend on your memory and will 


‘have them for reference at your next 


conference, or in the meantime if it 
is called for. 

One of our jobs in these inter- 
views is to find out whether his am- 
bitions have changed, because am- 
bition is one thing you cannot do 
much about. You have to reconcile 
yourself to the fact that many men 
have the ability to do better than 
they are doing but lack the ambition. 


Individuals 


We have to recognize that each 
man is an individual, with individual 
objectives. Some men are capable 
of producing twice their present pro- 
duction—they simply do not want 
to do any more, and as long as they 
can remain happy and _ financially 
sound on what they are producing, 
you can't force them to do more. 


In many instances, any forcing 
on your part actually produces a 
problem rather than solving one. 
Some men simply will not do things 
for money. One man will increase 
his activity in order to be the leading 
man in the agency—another to send 
his children to certain schools or col- 
leges—another to buy a home, or 
any one of a number of things you 
are all familiar with. 





Find Out 


Since men are motivated by differ- 
ent things, our job is to find out what 
is likely to motivate a man to make 
the best use of his abilities and then 
help him to carry out his objectives, 
but not press him to carry out ours. 

This has great possibilities in an 
agency. I know one agency, for ex- 
ample, where there is an underwriter 
who is decidedly shy and retiring. 
He has a bit of an inferiority com- 
plex, as most of us do one way or 
another. He is lacking in color and 

(Continued on -+we nex page) 
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certainly has no management poten- 
tial, and yet to compensate for this 
feeling on his part he has taken just 
about every course that is available. 
He is exceptionally well informed 
on business insurance, taxes, trusts, 
a CLU, etc. 

It seems to me that some way or 
other there is a chance to build 
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morale in that agency and give that 
man the feeling of superiority he 
is looking for by recognizing him as 
the expert in that field and having 
other men in the agency go to him 
on those questions rather than come 
to the manager. 

It has its dangers, but it also has 
great possibilities. It might be a 
source of prestige and satisfaction to 
that man which would tremendously 
improve his morale and convert him 
to a great positive influence in that 
agency. I know from experience 
that this can be done effectively. 


Prestige 


How do you build prestige in your 
agency? Are you trying to build 
prestige for yourself in your com- 
munity, or are you trying to build 
prestige for your men. 

I suggest that your men will be 
interested in every move you make 
to help them increase their own pres- 
tige, but you are kidding yourself 
if you feel that they are more than 
mildly interested in projects you un- 
dertake to increase your own pres- 
tige. 

With a little imagination we can 
do many things which will increase 
the underwriter’s prestige with his 
clients, family, friends and the com- 
munity in general. 

(1) Occasional letters to his cli- 
ents about his noteworthy 
accomplishments in the com- 
pany— 

(2) Newspaper articles— 

(3) A letter or telephone call to 
the person who recommended 
him to you. 

What else can we accomplish with 

these interviews ? 

They provide us with an opportu- 
nity to be a good listener if we get 
the man’s confidence so that he tells 
us how he and his wife feel about 
this business and this agency. 

You know how you feel toward 
him—are you sure you know how he 
feels toward you and the agency? 
Have the opportunities you pictured 
to him measured up to his expecta- 
tions? Is he more enthusiastic than 
when he came with you or some- 
what disappointed ? 

What about the opportunities you 
discussed with him when he joined 
your agency? Was a managerial 
opportunity one of them? If so, 


what are you doing about it? You 
can tell within six months whether 
or not a man has the basic qualities 
we are looking for in a managerial! 
trainee. If he has those qualities, 
what opportunity are you giving him 
to demonstrate leadership in the 
agency—taking charge of meetings, 
etc. ? 

If he doesn’t have those qualities, 
remember you still told him about 
the opportunities when he came in, 
and unless you do something about 
it, it is natural for him to assume 
that in a year or so he will be well 
on his way to a job in management. 

Since the man is not qualified for 
the job, the agency does not benefit 
as a result of his activities—his per- 
sonal production falls off—and we 
disturb a good personal producer 
without gaining. Actually, we have 
not given him an opportunity—we 
may have started him out of the 
business. 

Couldn't many of these things be 
reconciled in these comprehensive, 
“how are we doing” sessions ? 

We have discussed just a few, but 
aren't there many more problems 
which might be avoided or met as a 
result of the closer relationship 
established through these _ inter- 
views? The attainment of good 
leadership and good morale are not 
only tremendously important in suc- 
cessful agency building, but a source 
of great satisfaction to the manager. 

In this way you play a part in the 
realization of the objectives of 
everyone associated with you. You 
create an atmosphere of harmony, 
good will and team spirit which 
make the job of managing an agency 
not only a fine accomplishment but 
a highly profitable one. 

As we focus our attention on this 
particular function of a manager we 
may realize we have a long way to 
go in improving our techniques and 
increasing our effectiveness. How- 
ever, I am confident that the invest- 
ment of time and effort we put into 
it will pay generous dividends. 

Thinking about this, I was re- 
minded of a quotation I saw just two 
weeks ago which seemed especially 
applicable : 

“The superior man considers per- 
fection as the noblest of all attain- 
ments. He who attains to perfection 
is he who chooses what is good and 
firmly holds it fast.” 
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The future is bright- 
C. L. U's! 


URRENTLY the industry is celebrating the 
C twenty-fifth anniversary of the American 
(:ollege of Life Underwriters ; during these twenty- 
five years, the contributions of the College and its 


graduates have been notable. 


In this same quarter century, the progress of 
the industry has been equally notable. The need 
for the service which Life Insurance offers has been 


steadily on the increase—and it continues to in- 


crease, as evidenced by the growing volume of 
Life Insurance in force. 

Our greatest good wish for the American College 
is that in this, its twenty-fifth anniversary year, 
enrollments of new and continuing candidates 
may reach an all-time high. 

The future cannot help but be bright for those 
with the imagination and ambition to make pro- 
fessional preparation for the years ahead. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) ray) 


s 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1952— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








C.L.U. 5 YEAR PLAN 


CHALLENGING _ expansion 

program to “do in 5 what took 
25” was outlined at the initial meet- 
ing of a new joint committee of the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters and the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, in Phila- 
delphia on July 1. 

“Today there are approximately 
3,500 C.L.U.s actively engaged in 
the life insurance business. Five 
years from now we expect to have 
twice this number,” said Gerald W. 
Page, C.L.U., Los Angeles, who is 
second vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Society and chairman of the 
Joint New Candidate Committee. 

Activated for the purpose of de- 
veloping long-range policy, pro- 
cedures and practices for introduc- 
ing a steadily increasing flow of new 
candidates into the C.L.U. program 
of studies, the new 7-man commit- 
tee is composed of outstanding 
C.L.U.s from, the areas of home 
office management, field management 
and field underwriters. In addition 
to Chairman Page, a top-flight pro- 
ducer and general agent for the 
Provident Mutual in Los Angeles, 
its members are: Edmund L. G. 
Zalinski, C.L.U., assistant vice presi- 
dent of the New York Life; Gordon 
K. Smith, C.L.U., director of the 
agency special services division of 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety; Arthur D. Crow, C.L.U., 
general agent, Lincoln National, 
Chicago; Anton F. Hass, C.L.U., 
manager, Mutual Life of New York, 
Philadelphia; Mitchell M. Rosser, 
C.L.U., underwriter, Phoenix Mu- 
tual, Boston; and Thomas C. T. 
Buckley, C.L.U., general agent, 
Fidelity Mutual, Rochester. Sharing 
in the deliberations at the initial 
meeting were L. J. Doolin of Phila- 
delphia, manager of agencies, Fidel- 
ity Mutual; Carl M. Spero, C.L.U., 
of New York, president of the 
American Society; Frank Cooper, 
C.L.U., of Fort Worth, secretary of 
the American Society, and officials 
of the College and Society staffs. 

“In this committee,” Chairman 
Page explained, “an effort has been 
made to bring some of the best 
thinking of these three areas of the 
life insurance business to bear upon 
the determination of future prac- 
tices. 
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Today, after 25 years of growth 
and development of the C. L. U. 
program, we find an increasing ap- 
preciation on the part of the public, 
life insurance companies and life 
insurance field men for the prc- 
fessional aspects in life underwriting 
which are fostered by the C. L. U. 
movement. It is essential that we 
look forward with a view towards 
establishing on a basis of greater 
permanency a sustained process of 
introducing new candidates to the 
C. L. U, program.” 

Using the experience of the past 
quarter-century as a guide, the Joint 
New Candidate Committee estab- 
lished a policy for functioning at the 
national, regional and local levels. 
Significant decisions were reached 
which will assist in determining 
specific candidate markets, and will 
increase the opportunities for stimu- 
lating the growth of C. L. U. study 
activity within these markets. 


Public Benefits 


Mr. Page said, “The Committee 
feels that a qualitative approach to 
the detection and stimulations of 
large numbers of life underwriters 
to prepare for the C. L. U. examina- 
tions will provide the soundest 
foundation for solid growth of the 
American Society of C. L. U.’s, This 
growth will be greatly accelerated 
during the next decade.” 

Carl M. Spero, C. L. U., president 
of the American Society, said at the 
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conclusion of the meeting, “Of 
course, what we are striving to do is 
raise the standard of service to the 
public. In bringing thousands of new 
candidates into active C.L.U. study, 
we will undoubtedly make great 
strides in this direction. Not only 
will this work be of immeasurable 
value to the public, but it will 
materially strengthen the capabilities 
of all the underwriters concerned, 
and improve the entire position of 
life insurance in our economy,” 


ANNUITIES UP 


EARLY 4,000,000 individual 
|. ae contracts are now in 
force with United States life insur- 
ance companies and they represent a 
record $1,403,000,000 of annual in- 
come planned for the future, says 
the Institute of Life Insurance. This 
is a gain of 279,000 in number and 
$123,000,000 in projected annual 
income, as compared with a year ago. 

“Annuities continued their steady 
growth in America during the past 
year,” the Institute reports. “The 
year’s increase in total amount out- 
standing was greater than in any 
previous year. Annuities now num- 
ber 3,929,000, more than double the 
total ten years ago. The amount of 
income set up under them has also 
more than doubled since 1941. About 
one-fifth of the annuities are already 
paying out income and the greater 
part of the remainder are fully paid 
for, ready to begin income payments 
at retirement.” 

Group annuities, used as the base 
of many insured pension plans, have 
shown the largest gains in recent 
years. At the start of this year, there 
were 2,440,000 group annuities in 
force, representing $697,000,000 of 
annual income. These have tripled in 
number since 1941 and _ increased 
more than ten-fold since 1935. 

Individual annuities in force at 
the start of 1952 numbered 1,257,000 
and represented $594,000,000 annual 
income” The individual annuities 
have increased 32 percent in number 
since 1941 and 77 percent since 
1935. 

At the start of this year, there 
were 232,000 additional annuities 
in force, representing $112,000,000 
annual income, established from the 
proceeds of life insurance policies. 
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PRIVATE PLACEMENT 
YEARBOOK 


HE 1952 edition of Private 

Placement Financing, published 
by E. V. Hale & Company, 141 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Illinois, has just been released, The 
price per copy this year has gone up 
$25 and is now $50. 

This method last year exceeded 
50% of all corporate financing. 

The new book does not include all 
such financing because in the case of 
banks, pension trusts, and 
others it was not possible to get com- 
plete data. As expected, life insur- 
ance companies played a major role. 
Sixty per cent ($3,120,079,000) of 
last year’s record volume of financ- 
ing, amounting to $5,085,238,000, 
was done by life insurance companies 
and other institutions in the greater 
New York area. The Metropolitan 
Life headed the list, as expected, with 
146 loans for $1,244,354,000; Pru- 
dential, 102, for $791,838,000; 
Equitable with 75 for $484,101,000; 
New York Life, 51 for $279,628,000, 
and Mutual Life of New York with 
109 for $211,583,000. 

In other sections of the country 
the same trend was noticeable. In the 
mid-west, Northwestern Mutual led 
the list with 101 placements for 
$185,068 ,000 ; the combination 
Lincoln National and Reliance Life 
had 77 for $31,793,000, while Bank- 
ers Life of lowa had 47 for $24,826,- 
000. In other sections the Penn 
Mutual Life was a leader with 58 
for $74,919,000, along with Provi- 
dent Mutual with 49 for $47,146,000. 
Up in New England, John Hancock 
was the leader with 88 placements 
for $217,827,000, with New Eng- 
land Mutual a runner-up with 55 for 
$72,268,000. 

As in former years, industrial 
companies held a dominant position 
among borrowers, accounting for 
$3,564,300,000, or 70% of the total 
private placement financing. Some 
53% of the money was for the pur- 
pose of expansion in plant improve- 
ment under the defense program; 
19% was for additional working 
capital, 14% for refunding, etc. Un- 
secured loans accounted for 73% of 
the total dollar volume, while 29% 
of the loans were for less than 
$500,000. The study shows that only 


some 
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BEFORE you write 
Salary Allotment 


Insurance 


Better Double Cheek 7% 
wrat 1 he Manhattan Life 


Offers, such as: 


1. Same rates and income benefits for women 


as for men. 


2. Term Insurance to Age 64 inclusive, includ- 


ing business women. 


3. Overweights and underweights: we’re famous 
8 8 


for our liberal treatment of both. 


We'tt se cian to send you complete information. 


YES, we have a complete Sales Kit to help you sell 


Salary Allotment Insurance. 


Our 2nd 


THE MAN 
INSURAN 


Century 
AN LIFE 
COMPANY 


of NEw YORK, 
Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y., JUdson 6-2370 


2% of the total number and 3% of 
the dollar volume reported interest 
rates of less than 3% per annum. 
Eighty-one per cent of total dollar 
volume was placed at rates of 3 to 
4%. The largest portion of the 
loans have terms of 10 to 14 years. 
There were two loans with terms 
of 100 years, 


On testifying before the House 
Interstate Commerce Sub-Com- 
mittee the brokerage firm of Halsey, 





Stuart & Co. charged that one of 
the alleged “loopholes” in the present 
registration law, was that private 
placements are often resold on the 
open market. The Life Insurance 
Association of America, as a result 
of this charge, made an exhaustive 
study of 16 of the large life com- 
panies. During the period 1934-1951 
only 1.22% of private placed loans 
were resold. In the majority of cases 
such sales were made to other insti- 
tutional investors. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY ~+ LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
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Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals Holds 
Fraudulent Application Properly Sub- 
mitted to Jury 


On January 11, 1947 the defen- 
dant Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States issued 
a term policy on the life of Edward 
N. Andrews, President of the plain- 
tiff, Ranger, Inc. the amount 
of $20,000.00. Andrews died on 
December 2, 1948 and the plain- 
tiff made due claim for the proceeds 
of the policy. 


for 


The defendant com- 
pany denied liability stated that cer- 
tain answers in the application for 
insurance were answered falsely and 
they were made with the intent to 
deceive the company and to induce 
it to issue the insurance policy, and 
had they known the true facts the 


policy would never have been is- 
sued. The application had among 
others the following questions 


therein : 

“Question 6 KF. Have you ever 
had or been treated for any disease 
or disturbance of : 

The Skin, Bones, Glands, Eye or 
Ear?” 

No.” 

The application also had a ques- 
tion if the assured had been to a 
hospital and treated and requested 
a list of the doctors that had treated 
him within the last five years. Both 

- which not dis- 
closing the fact that the insured had 

malignant tumor. The evidence 

as uncontradicted that the insured 
in 1943 had a mole removed from 
is face and that the cause of his 
leath was metastatic malignant mel- 
noma which was observed by his 
loctor in 1943 and that he so had 
t in 1947 when the policy was is- 
sued, 


“Answer: 


were answered 


The plaintiff vigorously contended 
that the testimony of the doctor 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 





was privileged and inadmissible un- 
der the Michigan statute which reads 
as follows: “No person duly au- 
thorized to practice medicine or 
surgery shall be allowed to disclose 
any information which he may have 
acquired in attending any patient in 
his professional character and which 
information was en- 
able him to prescribe for such 
patient as a physician or to do any 
act for him as a surgeon.” 

The trial judge admitted the tes- 
timony of Dr. Ackerman who is a 
personal friend of the insured and 
had observed a small black growth 
on the insured’s face prior to hav- 
ing become professionally interested 
in the case. This court holds that 
what Dr. Ackerman observed dur- 
ing the period of time that he was 
socially acquainted with the insured 
would not be covered by the rule of 
privilege. 


necessary to 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


The plaintiff contends however 
that although the relationship did not 
exist at the time the observation was 
made such observation was later 
used when Dr. Ackerman was em- 
ployed to treat the case in making 
his diagnosis and prescribing treat- 
ment. The court states that the use 
of the conjunctive or clearly im- 
plies that both conditions set out in 
the statutes must exist in order to 
make the testimony privileged. 

The trial judge’s finding for the 
insurance company was upheld by 
the Circuit’ Court of Appeals. 
Ranger, Inc. v. Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States. 
15 CCH Life Cases 393. 

United States Court of Appeals 

Sixth Circuit No. 11360 May 13, 

1952. 
Counsel: Craig E. Davids, Allaben, 

Wiarda, Hayes & Hewitt, F. 
Roland Allaben, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, for Appellant. 
Clifford Christenson, Varnum, 
Riddering, Wierengo an‘ 
Christenson, L. K. Varnum, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, for 
Appellee. 


Insured Recovered Under Health and 
Accident Policy When Disabled for 
His Particular Occupation 


On June 11, 1937, the Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident As- 
sociation of Omaha, issued three 
health and accident policies to the 
plaintiff Thurston W. Weum the 
first of which said policy provided 
among other things for a monthly 
indemnity of $200.00 when injuries 
wholly and continuously disabled the 
Insured so long as the Insured lives 
and total loss of time continues. It 
further provides that no reduction 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


shall be made in any indemnity 
herein provided by reason of change 
occupation of the insured or by 
reason of his doing any act or thing 
pertaining to any other occupation, 
In 1944 defendant United Benefit 
Life Insurance issued two additional 
health and accident policies to the 
insured which provided for monthly 
indemnities similar to the policy 
mentioned above. The plaintiff was 
a physician and surgeon and spe- 
cialized only in Obstetrics and Gyn- 
ecology and so stated in his policy. 






It was noted that the insured 
died during the appeal of this case 
and his wife was substituted as 
plaintiff and she was executrix of 
his estate. 

On March 30, 1947 plaintiff suf- 
fered an accidental injury and for 
some time was paid total accident 
disability benefits. He claimed that 
he was entitled to total disability 
benefits for life under the terms of 
the three policies, and brought these 
actions to recover such additional 
benefits. The jury found that plain- 
tiff was wholly and continuously dis- 
abled and did suffer total loss of 


=o. ine... 


a Better Life to Live! 


The Red Cross is engaged in a program to train 


20,000,000 people in First Aid work ...a front line 


force to abate the consequences of flood, fire, famine. 


hurricane and other unpredictable disasters. 


The job is great. The need is urgent. Now, as never 


before, is the time to support these worthwhile ac- 


tivities by giving to the Red Cross! Now is the time 


to develop the natural strength that is a bulwark 


against disaster. There’s nothing like it on earth... 
Nothing like the United States of America, either. 


xk & 


Life Insurance agents have a part in helping the American 
people to keep U. S. Life... A Better Life to Live! 


Agents will be interested in the selling opportunities pre- 


sented by United States Life’s complete policy coverage. 


Ask about our Centennial Income Policy. 





United States Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY of NEW YORK 
84 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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time after Feb. 18, 1948 and was 
so disabled to the present time. The 
accident disabled plaintiff to the ex- 
tent that there was fifty percent loss 
of power in the bicepts. Grasp in 
the right hand was 30 pounds, while 
in the left hand, which was roughly 
normal was 60 pounds. The medical 
testimony indicated that the inabil 
ity and weakness were permanent. 
The evidence showed that the 
plaintiff was totally disabled from 
performing his usual work and 
shortly after the accident the plain 
tiff associated with him a Dr. Meyer 
who did all of the deliveries and 
caesarean operations necessary in his 
practice. This court holds that the 
plaintiff was unable to do the sub- 
stantial and material acts of his 
specialty and the fact that he had 
a substantial income would not bar 
recovery under the policies. The 
facts clearly show that from 1946 
to 1950 the insured’s income had 
dropped almost 50%. If plaintiff's 
contention was proved that the word 
loss of time as used in the policies 
meant loss of time from the oc- 
cupation stated in the application for 
insurance then plaintiff should re- 
cover. If the company’s position 
was approved by the court then the 
court would have to add to the 
policies “from engaging in any oc- 
cupation for wage or profit.” 
Weum v. Mutual Benefit Health 
and Accident Assn. of Omaha et 
al. 15 CCH Life Cases 410. 
Counsel: = Stinchfield, = Mackall, 
Crounse & Moore, 110 First 
National Soo Line Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn., for Res- 
pondent. 
Mahoney, Morrison & Cragg, 
2120 Rand Tower, Minneapolis, 
Minn., for Appellants. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Assn. Life Underwriters, Sept. 
8-12, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Life Office Management Assn., Sept. 22- 
24, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Institute of Home Office Underwriters, 
Sept. 22-24, Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Life Advertisers’ Assn., Sept. 29-Oct. |, 
Mount Royal, Montreal. 

Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters, Sept. 29- 
Oct. 1, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 

Association of Canadian Superintendents 
of Insurance, Sept. 29-Oct. 2, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 
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The American United Life of 
Indiana has continued its dividend 
scale for the year beginning July 1. 


The Columbian Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York and 


the Fidelity Health and Accident 
Mutual Insurance Company of 
Michigan have been admitted to 


membership in the American Life 
Convention—now 234 companies in 
43 states, the District of Columbia 
and three Canadian provinces. 
Robert A. Crichton, former insur- 
ance commissioner of West Virginia, 
has joined the Washington staff of 
the Convention serving as assistant 
to Robert L. Hogg, executive vice 
president and general counsel. 


It is reported that the Canadian 
Medical Association favors a volun- 
tarv, prepaid medical care plan for 
all Canadians, with the plan to be 
under supervision of the Trans- 
Canada Medical Services. This or- 
ganization is currently coordinating 
existing medical plans in the 
Dominion. 


\t the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Association of Actuaries, T. B. 
Morrison, Assistant Actuary of the 
Manufacturers Life elected 
president succeeding T. E. Gill, 
\ctuary of the London Life. Others 
elected include Lachlan Campbell, 
\ssociate Actuary of the Sun Life 


Was 


as secretary-treasurer; R. J. Hast- 
brouck, Prudential of America, 
H. L. Sharpe, Northern Life and 


D. T. Weir, North American Life, 
members of the council. 


yo se ot 


A bill has been passed in the 
(nadian Parliament providing for 
nsions up to $3,000 a year for 
members. Joint contributions will 
cefray the costs and will be made by 
tie members as well as the govern- 
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ment. The vote for the bill was 


172 to 3. 


Since according to our New York 
law, the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany could not provide insurance 
for America’s Olympic 
Team and officials gratis, it did the 
next best thing. The agent waived 
his commission and the nominal pre- 
mium charged was paid by Nathan 
L.. Ohrbach a merchant. The policy 
on 457 people provides $2,500 prin- 
cipal sum and $250 ($10 deductible) 
for medical expenses. It is the stand- 
ard vacation business and_ travel 
policy offered by the company to the 
general public. 


coverage 


A new policy “Three in one” is 
being offered by the Eastern Life. 
This plan permits the addition of a 
double or triple protection rider plus 
a family income rider to a life ex- 
pectancy term or higher premium 
form policy. 


The first brother team to make 
the Million Dollar Round Table in 
St. Louis, Missouri was Adam and 
Elmer Rosenthal, both affiliated with 
the General American Life. The 
Rosenthal Agency during 1951 led 
the entire company for the third 
successive year. 


Sr Ke Ke 
e. -_s os 
The Guardian Life on July 1 


liberalized its substandard under- 
writing rules concerning term and 
part-term plans. It will now write 
such policies up to 500% of average 
mortality. 


ww Ye 


The administrative board of the 
S. S. Huebner Foundation for In- 
surance Education has announced 
that fellowship and_ scholarship 


grants varying from $200 to $3,000 
have been awarded to 18 college men 
to enable them to pursue graduate 
studies in insurance for a Ph.D. de- 
gree. The grants are made possible 
through the financial support of 
more than 100 life insurance com- 
panies. 


“ww YK 


On October 1 next the /mperial 
Life Assurance Company of Canada 
will pay a 37% cent dividend to 
holders of record on September 
19th. 


www 


The interest rate payable on divi- 
dend accumulations, premium de- 
posit funds, policy proceeds has been 
increased from 24%2% to 3% in the 
Indianapolis Life. This new rate is 
effective for all policies issued July 
1, 1940 and after. In the case of 
most policies issued prior to that 
date the interest rate is 314%. 


ww YK 


As a result of a limited personal 
interview survey, it appears that the 
advertising of the /nstitute of Life 
Insurance plays an important part in 
developing ‘‘a more friendly attitude 
toward a better understanding of the 
life insurance business” among the 
general public. 


WwW KW 


Stanley T. Dingman of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life has _ been 
elected president of the Massachu- 
setts Industrial Editors Association 
for the 1952-1953 year. Mr. Ding- 
man is associate director of the com- 
pany’s Bureau of Publications. 


wwK 


At the mid-year meeting of the 
board of directors of the Kansas 
City Life the regular semi-annual 
dividend of $2.00 per share was de- 
clared. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Effective July 1, the Lincoln 
National Life announced that hence- 
forth service fees would be paid on 
the second and third year premiums 
and on the eleventh and subsequent 
premiums. These fees are in addi- 
tion to the regular commissions spe- 
cified in the agent’s contract. 


In early June a columnist of a 
New York newspaper, writing from 
Denver about General Eisenhower, 
said in part: “The General's oldest 
friend here is John Culbreath gen- 
eral agent of The Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company. General Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Culbreath have been 
friends since shortly after young 
Lieut. Eisenhower married Mamie 
Doud here in 1916 they 
are faithful golf partners.” 


reductions have been an- 
nounced by the Manufacturers Life 
for the preferred risk whole life non- 
par policies and all term plans. At 


Rate 


the same time the 
nounced increased commission 
schedules on this preferred risk 
plan for larger amounts. 


company = all- 


www 


At the annual meeting of the 
Medical Section of the American 
Life Convention, Dr. David S. 
Garner, medical director of the 
Shenandoah Life, was elected chair- 
man succeeding Dr. B. F. Byrd, 
medical director of the National Life 
& Accident. Dr. Karl W. Anderson, 
Northwestern National, was elected 
vice chairman while Dr. J. R. B. 
Hutchinson, Acacia Mutual, was re- 
elected secretary. 


The expression, “Go West, young 
man” was made famous by Horace 
Greeley in the last century. The 
statisticians of the Wetropolitan Life 
have paraphrased this, “Go West, 
young woman,” on the basis of their 
findings to the effect that in most 
of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
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Coast states there are more met 
than women. Of the 16 states wher 
men still outnumber women, 14 ar 
west of Chicago. 

At the annual business meeting oi 
the American Management Associa 
tion, James L. Madden, 2nd _ vic 
president of the Metropolitan Lif. 
was elected treasurer while E. H 
Conarroe, manager of the company’ 
Policyholders’ Service Bureau, wa 
elected to the board of directors. 


In June “The Pelican” th 
monthly field publication of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, New Jersey, 
celebrated its 50th anniversary with 
a special edition. Appropriate arti 
cles that appeared over the years 
were republished and it was quit 
interesting to see that in basic prin 
ciples there have been few major 
changes in life insurance selling. 
Perhaps the most obvious change is 
that in days gone by, it was neces 
sary to sell the idea of insurance in 
the first place, whereas today people 
believe in insurance and the sales 
effort is put on emphasizing the 
benefits to an individual. 


<> aka Sia 
-m_ “ms 


In June the Wutual of New York 
released a booklet “How to figure 
your benefits under the Social Secu- 
rity Law.” In view of Congressional 
action to change the Social Security 
Law, this publication 
timely and appropriate. 


was most 

In the same month the company 
announced that the limit for double 
indemnity had been increased from 
$50,000 to $100,000. Of the 10,702 
deaths among Mutual policyholders 
in 1951, about 5% were caused by 
accident. The total payment under 
D.I. amounted to $950,000, while the 
total of all death benefit payments 
was $58,700,000. 


ww we 
~~ 

National Accident and Health In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia 
has just introduced a new surgical 
expense policy. This contract pro- 
vides for expenses incurred on sur- 
gical operations due to both accident 
and sickness and whether performed 
in a hospital, at the doctor’s office or 
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- at home. The optional schedules 
provide for $100 to $200 and the 
re contract is available to individuals 

or family groups from 1 to 80 years. 
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; The results after one year ot oper- Ly 
|. jj ations in the group field of the New G R AT | J L ATION S 
York Life Insurance Company SAN 7 ob a 
. show: 502 policies on 72,000 lives, SS Ze 
for $195,994,000 of life insurance in y - 
force. The first policy and probably 
» most fz s issued was on the , 
the most famous issued was 0 . to the American College 
Employees of the International Bank 
he for Reconstruction and Develop- of Life Underwriters on its 25th anniversary. 
he ment. 
* oc. ah Its advancement of the CLU program is a 
wt % ; 
7 notable contribution to Life Insurance and to 
ti : : 
During the week of July 14-18, rie y ‘ 
ig A. R. “Bert” Jaqua director of the the American W * of Life. 
a Institute of Insurance Marketing at 
od Southern Methodist University, con- 
” ducted the first Institute for Ad- 
® vanced Underwriting at the Univer- The Equitable Life of lowa has long endorsed and 
1S 


oe oil 9 : a a ae supported the CLU movement. It contributes to the 
- sity of North € arolina. lhe SCTENR! Cooperative Fund and includes CLU studies as an in- 
sponsored by the North Carolina tegral part of its training program. It presents en- 
Life Underwriters Association was graved CLU keys to graduating candidates and pays 
. . their expenses to attend the conferment exercises. 
divided into two groups, agents who 

















les ‘ : The Equitable Life of lowa is proud of its 40 associ- 
: ; sell ordinary and combination men. ates who have earned the CLU designation and of 
the many Equiowans now completing CLU study. 
aa ae ee 
A limited edition of “The Ameri- 
can Composer,” a booklet featuring 
2 reprints of the Northwestern Na- 
ire —§ tional Life’s advertisements in the f s 
ad § 1951-1952 programs of the Minne- Se a 
nal apolis Symphony Orchestra, is cur- © 
my rently being distributed. This is the © 
ot fourth in a series published by the © 
company. The previous ones cov- 7 
ny } ered “Early Music in Minnesota”; | 
ble “Instruments of the Symphony” and 
~ “The American Symphony.” 
ers ke ke , ot . | 
by § pt? ae ae HOME OFFICE + DES MOINES 
ler Effective June 30 the Savings B= 
the Ranks Life Insurance Fund moved ; re : 
nts P “a For the second year in a row, Financial Heaven has been de- 
trom 369 Lexington Avenue to 244 4 a: ; ‘ * “te 
Medicis Avert? Mew Yak & Elsie Doyle, one of the leading pro- scribed as: 1950 wages; 1928 divi- 
LY ducers of the Union Central Life dends; 1932 prices and 1910 taxes. 
will again serve on the staff of the 
se otk Ott Women’s Institute scheduled for wits = ma © 
In- Purdue University August 11-22. 
hia On July 4 last the Southwestern The institute is sponsored jointly by On May 23 the President signed a 
cal ife of Dallas observed two impor- the Life Insurance Marketing In-_ bill providing for increases in com- 
ro- int milestones. On that day the stitute of Purdue and the Women’s _ pensation and pension payments for 
ur- ompany began its 50th year of busi- Quarter Million Dollar Round more than 3,000,000 veterans and 
ent iess and marked the 40th Anniver- Table. As its name indicates, the dependents of deceased veterans. 
1ed ary of its occupancy of the present course is directed specifically to The new law became effective July 1. 
or ome office building. women agents. (Continued on the next page) 
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Sales in the Bankers Life of lowa 
during June, which is President's 


SALES 


senting a 28.9% gain over the same 
month in 1951. Paid-for for the first 


During June the business in fore: 
for the Great-West Life of Canada 


month, totaled $14,856,360, repre- 6 months totaled $57,876,558. passed the $2 billion mark. This 
senting an all-time high for that represents a 100% gain in less than 
month. New business paid for dur- x Ot Ot six years. On the other hand it took 


ing the first 6 months totaled $93,- 
624,915. 


x MS 


New Canadian sales of life insur- 
ance during May totaled $148,700,- 
000. 


Kw Ww YW 

New paid business in the Eastern 
Life Insurance Company for the first 
six months of this year, showed a 
64% gain over the same period in 
1951. 


“wwW YK 

The largest June in the history of 
the Equitable of Iowa showed $9,- 
810,197 of new paid business, repre- 


New business produced in June of 
this year in honor of President L. D. 
Cavanaugh of the Federal Life was 
the largest for that month in the his- 
tory of the company and exceeded 
1951 production by over 50%. 

xc & 

New sales during June in honor 
of vice president and director of 
agencies J. B. Whaley totaled $36,- 
947,280 in the Franklin Life. This 
represents a gain over 1951 by $5,- 
000,000 and also the largest sales for 
the month of June in the company’s 
history. 

A net gain of over $100,000,000 
of insurance in force was recorded 
during the first 6 months of this 
year. 


the company 54 years to achieve its 
first billion. 
Kw WK 
New business for the first six 
months for the Jefferson Standard 
Life totaled $74,045,662 represent 
ing the largest amount ever sold in 
a six months’ period in the history 
of the company and also a gain of 
$11,700,000 over the same period in 
1951. 


A A 
WwW YK 


New business for the first six 
months of this year totaled $68,- 
000,000 in the Kansas City Life, rep- 
senting a 34% gain over the same 
period in 1951. 








the tools at his command. 


IMPLEMENTS OF SUCCESS 


The carpenter must have his saw and hammer, the 
farmer his hoe and plow, and the chemist his test 
tubes, ete., if each is to accomplish in his work, results 
commensurate with his repective training. 

So it is with the Life Underwriter, and the extent 
of the success he attains in his work is measured by 
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Implementing the knowledge and training of the Y 
Sales Representatives of the National Old Line In- 
surance Company is the vast array of sales assistance 





problems and needs in the 


Representatives, and 
this principle. 


flected in the 
Company. 






msurance 








furnished by the Company in its understanding of the 
field. 
minded, the National Old Line makes no reservations 
of material or personal help and service to its Sales 
is unreservedly committed to 


The success of the individual Sales Representatives 
of the National Old Line Insurance Company is re- 
continued substantial Growth 
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‘ls THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY anne Reems for 
his |} | COMPANY OFFERS... LIFE INSURANCE 
lan : 
ck |» eden sxe otectve omen, end guraat samn's contact t SALESMEN 
its 
sd SUR il death benctit tron py fog sean yen pedi Establish your own successful business by se- 
% Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with curing an Agency Contract with New World 
lifetime benefits. Life Insurance Company. 
. ——— — * aaietumemaas contracts with surgical, medical The New World Life is strong, aggressive and 
SIX growing. The Company’s policies are: 
wd x Complete substandard facilities. 
nt % Educational program for field man. 1. To ccloct men cemetary. 
a 2. To pay adequate salaries, and oe 
" STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY SS ee See ae ee ae 
of Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies NOTE: Now in effect—non-medical 
in limit of $10,000. 
COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS Some openings are available in Washington, Oregon, 
Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, California, Idaho, Montana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Minnesota, Missourl, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and North Dakota. 
and Wisconsin. For Agency Representation, Write: 
mn BURT BABCOCK, Vice President and 
“~. WORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Superintendent of Agencies 
p- perions NEW WORLD LIFE 
me C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President INSURANCE COMPANY 
Nevth Americse Building, Chicago 3, Minsis New World Life Building Seattle 4, Washington 
E. L. Arthur, general agent for Written business in the Ohio Na- over the same month in 1951. The 
the Kansas City Life in Tampa, tional in June established a new comparable gain for the first six 
Florida has the distinction of having record with a total of $12,203,256. months was 28%. 
paid for more business in the first 
: six months of this year than any ke tt ~~ 2 = 
other company agent has ever paid 
for in the course — ded Ly New business for June for the In June the State. Farm Life of 
cm the first 6 months was $1,879,- - pony Mutual Life totaled $28,964,- pene pensed See prac ang 
89. 906, representing a 41.7% gain over SUTAnce 11 force mark. he com- 
. the same month in 1951. It was the P@™Y Was incorporated fi 1929 and 
vw sr largest June figure in the last 22 during the first 5 months of this year 
— new business showed a gain of 
New business for the first six ~ 22.5%. 
gp . “hin 
months of this year in the National se ok 
Life of Vermont totaled $68,529,171 YY = 
representing a 13.53% gain over a ; — 
} comparable period in 1951 and the In May the Philadelphia Life sales New ordinary production exceed- 
) highest volume for such a period in exceeded $5,000,000 for the 8 ing $25,500,000 in the annual Presi- 
} the company’s history. — me the company s history. New dent’s campaign in honor of H. Ladd 
business for” the first 6 months Plumley of the State Mutual Life 
wy totaled $20,0 73,574, representing an established an all-time high record 
waarmee ie 17% over the same for any that month in the company’s 
Written business for the North- Period in 1951. 108-year history. 
western National Life for June ex- 
ceeded $7,948,000, representing the x ot w& 
highest figure for that month in the 
company’s history. Sales for the first In June the Phoenix Mutual Life New paid business in the United 
six months reached $44,135,000, issued the largest amount of busi- States Life during the first 5 months 
nearly $4,000,000 better than any ness for any month in the company’s of this year showed a gain of 83% 
i similar six months in the company’s entire history, the total being $15,- over the corresponding period in 
records. 191,000 representing a 55% gain 1951. 
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HOSPITAL COSTS 


IDDLE-INCOME people who 

pay their own hospital bills 
or pay for hospital insurance are 
getting it in the neck in many insti- 
tutions, Albert Q. Maisel asserted 
in the April issue of The American 
Magazine. 

“Many hospitals have been put- 
ting a strain on the taut-stretched 
budgets of their private patients 
who ask no charity. They have been 
making up for the increasing losses 
they take on charity and welfare 
cases by adding extra after extra 
to the bills of men and women in 
private and semi-private rooms,” 
Maisel says. 


Concessions 


He points out that some hospitals 
have granted at the expense of their 
patients profitable concessions to 
specialists in anesthesia, X-ray 
work, pathology, and other services. 

“Many hospitals have fought such 
trends, and, as public-spirited in- 
stitutions whole-heartedly devoted 
to the welfare of their patients have 
refused to take advantage of the 
public,” Maisel reports in his Am- 


Also 


* 





INSURANCE OFFICE SPACE 
NOW AVAILABLE IN 
New York City Insurance District 


Entire floor of 4760 sq. ft. 


2500 sq. ft. of modern air-conditioned 


basement space 


BEST BUILDING 
75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 


erican Magazine article. “Hospital 
administrations and associations in 
a number of states have insisted on 
increases in public welfare bureau 
payments for indigents instead of 
loading the burden of charity ever 
more heavily upon the paying pa- 
tients in their private and semi-pri- 
vate rooms.” 

Nevertheless, an increasing num- 
ber of institutions have slipped, 
under the pressure of inflation, into 
such practices until a great many 
people have come to believe that our 
nonprofit hospital system is being 
corrupted, he warns. 


250% Increase 


To indicate how vast hospital bills 
have become, Maisel quotes Frank 
G. Dickinson, Director of the Bureau 
of Medical Economic Research of 
the American Medical Association. 

Physician’s fees, Dr. Dickinson 
declares, rose by barely 40% be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. But in the 
same 10-year period, hospital rates 
skyrocketed. Today they stand two 
and a half times as high as they did 
10 years ago. 

Private patients are not alone in 
protesting. The heads of the local 


nonprofit organizations that provid 
hospital service to members, as we! 
as insurance companies specializing 
in medical and hospitalization plans 
are voicing complaints. 


Change Suggested 


The situation has brought this 
statement from Dr. John W. Cline. 
president of the American Medica! 
Association : 

“There is a fairly widespread im- 
pression that hospitals have changed 
from philanthropic institutions to 
hard-boiled, | commercially-minded 
business organizations which charge 
all the traffic will bear. The public 
will no more tolerate what it con- 
siders dollar-conscious money grab 
bing on the part of the hospital than 
it will exorbitant fees on the part of 
the physician.” 

“Overcharges made for medicines 
and other extras,” says Maisel, 
“raise the fundamental question of 
whether hospitals have a right to 
make a profit on one service in an 
effort to cover deficits incurred in 
others. It would be more business- 
like if hospitals tried to put each 
service they render on a self-sustain- 
ing basis.” 
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A. & H. COVERAGES 


ORE American people were 
Vii cocscsted through voluntary 
plans against sickness and accident 
in 1951 than ever before in history, 
the Health Insurance Council re- 
ported last month in its annual sur- 
vey of accident and health coverage 
in the continental United States. 

Protection against expense of 
hospital care, according to the Coun- 
cil, which is an organization of 
various associations in the insurance 
business made up of companies 
writing accident and health pro- 
tection, continued to cover more 
persons at the end of 1951 than any 
other form. However, the greatest 
gain, percentagewise, took place in 
medical expense protection. Surgical 
expense protection showed the larg- 
est increase numerically. 


After allowing for duplication of 
coverage, there were 85,991,000 * 
\mericans with protection against 
hospital expense when 1951 ended, 
an increase of 12 percent over the 
76,961,000 persons covered a year 
earlier. Compared with 10 years be- 
fore, coverage has increased by 
nearly 70,000,000 persons. This pro- 


NON-CANCELLABLE 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


Health & Accident 


aaa 


all forms of 


PARTICIPATING 


Life Insurance 





tection provides benefits toward pay- 
ment of hospital charges for room, 


board and many _ miscellaneous 
services. 

Surgical 
Surgical expense _ protection 


covered 65,535,000 people at the 
close of last year. This was an in- 
crease of 20 percent over the 1950 
year-end total of 54,477,000. In 1941, 
less than 7,000,000 people were esti- 
mated to have such protection, which 
provides for the payment of benefits 
in the event of surgical operations. 
The newest form in the voluntary 
health field is medical expense pro- 
tection, which was extended to 27,- 
723,000 people at the 1951 year-end 
as compared with 21,589,000 at the 
end of 1950, or an increase of 28 
percent. Only 3,000,000 people were 
covered against medical expenses ten 
years earlier, it is estimated. A wide 
range of benefits is available under 
this protection. These range from 
in-hospital medical care, the most 
common form, to comprehensive 
coverage of home, hospital and office 
treatments and examinations. 


*It took the life insurance companies over 
100 vears to have this many policyholders. 


Voluntary protection against loss 
of income resulting from disability, 
the oldest form of voluntary health 
insurance in the United States, 
covered 39,702,000 people at the 
close of 1951, an increase of 6 per- 
cent over the 1950 total of 37,293,- 
000 people. Known commonly as 
weekly indemnity insurance, this 
type protects almost two thirds of 
America’s breadwinners against loss 
of income should injury or illness 
prevent them temporarily from 
working. 

Organizations covered in the sur- 
vey include insurance companies, 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, local 
medical societies, and various other 
independent plans sponsored by in- 
dustry, employee benefit associations 
and private clinics. 

Members of the Health Insurance 
Council are American Life Con- 
vention ; American Mutual Alliance; 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies; Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors; Bureau 
of Accident and Health Underwrit- 
ers; Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference: International 
Claim Association; Life Insurance 
Association of America; and Life 
Insurers Conference. 


276600 


Face value of the average of all policies 


placed in 


force by UNITED LIFE in. 


1951 was $8,766.00, and in 1950 UNITED - 


LIFE was 


more than 500 life. insurance 


Nation's 


in sixth position among the 


companies with an average policy of 


7,846.00. 


The scope and added. benefits of every 


UNITED 


LIFE policy provide under- 


writer and policyholder alike with an 
unusual opportunity. 
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For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 
















FIRST HALF RECORDS 


IFE insurance ownership of 

\merican families is estimated 
to have reached a record peak of 
nearly $265,000,000,000 at mid-year, 
according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. This would represent a 
net gain of some $12,000,000,000 
since the start of the year and $113,- 
000,000,000 more life insurance pro- 
tection than was owned at the end of 
World War II. 

Purchases of new life insurance 
appear to have set a record in the 
first half of this year, the Institute 
says, reaching $14,700,000,000 for 
the first time in the first six months 
of any vear. 

Greatest gains in the half vear 
were in ordinary insurance, of which 
an estimated $9,700,000,000 was 
purchased. Industrial life insurance 
purchases in the six months were 
about $2,900,000,000. Group life in- 
surance purchases were about $2,- 
100,000,000. 

Benefit 
families 


payments to American 
from their life insurance 
companies were at a record level in 


the first half of the year, being 
estimated at $2,125,000,000. This 
was some $75,000,000 more than the 
previous record total in the first six 
months of last year. Death benefits 
accounted for $925,000,000 in the 
half year, up about 5 percent from 
the previous year. This increase, 
however, was less than the rise in 
life insurance ownership, so that it 
did not mean death rates were up. 


Payments to living policyholders 
in the six months were estimated to 
be $1,200,000,000, equal to 56 per- 
cent of total payments. The “living 
benefits” were up about $25,000,000 
from those of the first half of 1951. 
They were 62 percent more than 
similar payments in the first six 
months of 1942, reflecting the greatly 
increased use of life insurance for 
living benefits during the past de- 
cade. 


The total of funds backing the 
nation’s life insurance in force rose 
to an estimated $70,000,000,000 on 
June 30, an increase of $2,000,000,- 


OPPORTUNITY 


It will only take about five minutes of your 
time to request a specimen copy of our gen- 
eral agent’s contract. Five minutes so spent 
could result in many thousands of dollars 
of additional income down the road. This 
contract, together with everything back of it, 
affords a genuine opportunity. Southern Life 
writes all lines except industrial insurance. 
It is worth something to be able to place 
your entire writings in one company. 


A sound growing company: 
Insurance in Force 
Assets 
Capital 
Surplus 


Mail your request to 


RANKIN BURNS, President 
SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA 


000 since the start of the vear and 
about $4,000,000,000 above a year 
ago. The investment distribution of 
these assets shows some changes 
from a year ago. In the past twelve 
months well over $3,000,000,000 has 
gone into the financing of defenss 
and defense-supporting industry. At 
the same time, the purchases of real 
estate mortgages have declined about 
one-third from the volume of a year 
ago. 

Premiums for life insurance and 
annuities exceeded $4,000,000,000 in 
the months of this year, 
those for life insurance alone being 
approximately $3,500,000,000. The 
life insurance in 
the past ten years is illustrated by 
the growth of premiums from well 
under $2,000,000,000 in the first half 
of 1940. Total income of all U. S. 
life insurance companies, including 
investment earnings, health and acci- 
dent insurance premiums and income 


first six 


increased use of 


from all other sources, was in excess 
of $6,000,000,000 in the first half of 
this year. 


1197 PEACHTREE STREET, N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
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ECONOFILE 


ESIGNED part'cularly for small 

businesses, this file provides hori- 
zontal, verticle and d‘agonal margins of 
visability for quick and easy reference 
to accounts receivable, personnel, produc- 
tion or other types of records. It is 
equipped with a margin control space 
base and transparent plastic panels. Con- 
structed by the Vue-Fax Corporation of 
crystal gray finished steel, it is available 
in four sizes, holding from two to eight 
thousand cards. 





MICRO-FILM PROCESSER 


cas compact deve!oping tank provides 

a simple, efficient, economical and 
speedy means for processing film where 
the quantity involved does not warrant an 
expensive installation. Microfilm can be 
processed in your own office with privacy 
assured and the danger of loss in transit 
eliminated. Since there is no delay in- 
volved, records can be disposed of shortly 
after they are photographed. Processing 
need not be done in a darkroom and the 
film requires no attention until after the 
final washing. The manufacturer, the 
Micro Record Corporation, notes that no 
particular skill is required to use the 
equipment. 








CARD SORTING SYSTEM 


HE Boeckeler Instrument Company 

has developed a simple, quick and 
accurate method of recording, sorting 
and assembling data. Coded information 
is punched by hand into fields or groups 
around three edges of a 342” x 6” card. 
Each field represents one category of 
information which it is desired to record 
and sort. By passing a selector needle 
through a particular segment of the cards, 
those punched are separated from the 
unpunched cards and a quick segregation 
of the desired cards is obtained. 





SMALL FOLDING MACHINE 


JESIGNED and priced to eliminate 
the drudgery and clerical cost of 
hand-folding paper forms in even the 
smallest office, this is said to be the first 
true desk-model folding machine. Electri- 
cally operated and little larger than a 
typewriter, it is simple to use and will 
fold up to 5,000 sheets an hour. It can 
make any one of eight basic folds in a 
wide variety of paper weights and sizes 
from three inches square to 84,” x 14”. 
It is set up quickly for any job by means 
of a simple measuring rule and the ad- 
justment of two indicator knobs. De- 
signed by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., the ma- 
chine measured 12” wide by 7'4” high by 
224%,” long and weighs 2334 pounds. 


NEW LABELING TAPE 


HIS smudge-proof pressure-sensitive 

tape is excellent for labeling files, file 
folders, special reports, drawers, note- 
books and numerous other items in general 
office use. The unique writing surface is 
located beneath a protective covering of 
transparent acetate film tape. By using 
any blunt-pointed object such as the 
wrong end of a pen or by ink-free typing, 
any legend is permanently reproduced 
and cannot be erased or smudged. A 
product of The Tape Mark Company, 
the tape is available in 648-inch rolls 
either one-half or three-quarters of an 
inch wide. It can be applied to any clean 
dry surface of metal, plastic, glass, wood 
or paper and is resistant to water, acid 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


MERICAN © industry — has 

been through a number of 

stages: there was the pioneer 
age, the sales-genius age, and the 
engineer age. Now, | think we are 
entering, or have already entered 
and failed to realize it, the age of 
human relations—a time in which a 
‘Vice President of Human Relations’ 
takes a place on an equality with all 
other members of management.” 
This statement summarizes — the 
major conclusion of a survey which 
| completed recently of presidents of 
two hundred _ fifty 
companies, and an equal number of 
Actually, 
the quotation is from a speech made 
by Frederick C. Crawford, president 
of the Thompson Products Company 
of Cleveland. He made his predic- 
tion in the early forties at a time 
when many personnel people were 
worried about the future of their 


representative 


personnel administrators. 


work. 


An Expendable Frill? 


The passage of the Wagner Act 
in the mid-thirties resulted in the 
establishment of personnel depart- 
ments and the inauguration of for- 
malized programs in much of indus- 
try. This mushroom growth was 
further stimulated by the war. But 
would personnel management be ac- 
cepted after the war as an integral 
itt of operating a business? Or 
uld it be regarded as an expend- 
ble frill? Many personnel people 
‘ere fearful of the answer. The dim 
iew they took of the future did not 
laterialize. 


Of the two hundred fifty company 
residents queried during the sur- 
‘vy, one hundred ninety-one replied 
iat their personnel programs were 
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development, 


WADE E. SHURTLEFF 
Director of Industrial Standards, 
The Standard Products Company, 
Cleveland 


more extensive today than during 
World War Il. Forty said they 
were about the same, and only nine- 
teen stated their programs were less 
extensive. Personnel directors con- 
firmed this trend. Of the two hun- 
dred fifty personnel directors in- 
cluded in the survey, two hundred 
eight reported that their personnel 
programs were more extensive to- 
day. Only eighteen said they had 
reduced the scope of their activities. 
As for the future, over ninety per 
cent of both presidents and person- 
nel directors anticipate further 
growth of personnel activities. Both 
groups believe major emphasis dur- 
ing the next two vears will be placed 
on supervisory training, executive 
selection and place- 
ment, and employee communications. 

What if we enter a period of de- 
clining business activity? “Do you 
feel that the personnel budget,” the 
personnel executives were asked, 
“would be cut more drastically than 
other staff functions ?” 

“Definitely not!” was the typical 
answer. Some personnel directors 
cited the fact that their programs 
had gone right on expanding despite 
slumps during the past few years in 
the business of their particular com- 
panies. And over two hundred 
presidents agreed. Some expressed 
the opinion that “during a period of 
declining business activity there is 
reason to place more, not less, em- 
phasis on personnel management.” 

The company presidents believe a 
personnel program can improve in- 
dividual productivity, and make a 
definite contribution toward more 
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production per payroll dollar. The 
survey clearly showed the tremen- 
dous growth in the acceptance and 
status of personnel administration in 
industry and business which has oc- 
curred during the past decade. 
Today it is not uncommon to find 
personnel executives holding down 
vice-presidential And, as 
night be expected, approximately 
ninety per cent of the personnel 
people questioned believe (enthusi- 
astically so) that the person respon- 
sible for the personnel program in a 
company should be as high on the 
organization chart as the manager of 
sales or manager of production. If 
the latter are vice presidents, they 
believe the personnel executive 
should be a vice president too. 
Seventy per cent of the company 
presidents agree that personnel ex- 
ecutives should rank along with 
manufacturing and sales executives. 


posts. 


Counter Views 


Various reasons were advanced by 
presidents of companies who did not 
go along with putting the person 
responsible for the personnel pro- 
gram in a post equal to that of the 
manager of sales or manager of pro- 
duction. Chief reason was that their 
companies were small. 

But some presidents of larger 
companies did not go along for other 
reasons. Several feared it would 
result in their line organizations 
sloughing off the responsibility for 
human relations to a_ centralized 
personnel department headed by a 
vice president. 

Personnel people generally could 
take cheer from this much of the 
survey. But there is more to the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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WHEN YOU OWN MODERN BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Every time you project Burroughs Microfilming, you 
can literally see the savings on every roll—visible 
economies that often slash film costs up to 80%, be- 
cause Burroughs uses 8-mm photography on 16-mm 
film to more than double the number of images per foot 

. cuts film costs still further by offering the highest 
reduction ratio available (37-1). 


Other savings—plainly visible on your cost records— 
are offered by the Bell & Howell Recorder, sold by 
Burroughs, which cuts job-time with high speed auto- 
matic feeding and simplified hand feeding, plus many 
other economy features not found in older type machines. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


There’s no waiting for Bell & Howell equipment. You 
get immediate delivery . . . the assurance of years of 
trouble-free operation, maintained by the highly 
trained nationwide Burroughs service organization 
... plus rapid, expert film developing. Remember, too, 


there’s no rental to pay—the equipment belongs to you. 


No wonder users everywhere are turning to Burroughs 
Microfilming for seeable savings. Why not take a tip 
from them and see for yourself? Call your Burroughs 
man today. He’ll give you facts on the savings you can 
make. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT 


The high-speed Recorder rep- 
resents 40 years’ experience by 
Bell & Howell in the making of 
precision photographic instru- 
ments. Its modern features 
make obsolete most microfilm- 
ing equipment now in use. 


FAST, EXPERT SERVICE 


612 Burroughs service centers 
provide skilled service in- 
stantly to keep your Bell & | 
Howell equipment in tip-top 
shape. 25 convenient process: | 
ing stations assure fast, expert © 
film developing. 















































NO RENTAL COSTS 


You pay only once for Burroughs 
Microfilming—it’s all yours! Bell 
& Howell’s many cost-cutting 
advantages quickly pay for the wo IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROEIL apy BELL & HOWELL READER—Simple to use; 
equipment—continue to save you ‘ projects clear images of original size or 


money as long as it is used. Bell c Howell Burroughs larger. Combines facsimile printer. Easily 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


operated from seated position. 
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WORK ELIMINATION 


ITH the high speed auto- 

matic machines available 

today for keeping records 
and with those that are coming in 
the future, it is obviously going to 
be more economical to do all of this 
with these machines, than it will be 
to spread it out over a large territory 
and do it manually. Regardless of 
what methods are used for collec- 
tions, the problems are similar. 
Notices must be written and mailed, 
money collected, deposited and ac- 
counted for, and proper records 
maintained. 


Duplication of Effort 


Companies which have branch of- 
fices or collection agencies are well 
aware that there is a great amount 
of duplication of effort between the 
home office and the branch office. 
Records must be kept in both places. 
checking must be done at the home 
office to verify the branch office 
work, correspondence must flow back 
and forth and a great amount of 
training and supervision, auditing 
and control is required. 

In our planning of new methods 
at the home office, do we always 
think of the cashier’s job, or is the 
system planned only for home office 
convenience? My experience has 
shown that the cashier is usually the 
forgotten man. He has to do all of 
the work and keep all the records 
which are required by the home of- 
fice, and too often isn’t brought into 
the planning of his own work. 
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JOSEPH W. HUGHES 
Vice President and Controller, 
Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 


Further, since the home office is 
checking his work, he is constantly 
being reminded of his errors. To 
make sure that he doesn’t do any- 
thing drastically wrong, we send 
auditors periodically to check up on 
him, and then to make doubly sure 
that nothing is lost, we carry a bond 
on him also. 

Many times, work is placed in the 
branch office because it is felt that 
the extra work added to each branch 
office is small in comparison to the 
tremendous task that would be re- 
quired if it were done at the home 
office. Also, there is sometimes the 
attitude that since there are a certain 
number of clerks in the branch of- 





fice, they might just as well have 
enough work to keep them busy. 

If the cashier is consulted and 
brought into all home office plan- 
ning, not only will good suggestions 
result, but many times the elimi- 
nation or simplification of branch 
office work will also eliminate or 
simplify home office work. 


Mutual Benefits 


In the examples which are illus- 
trated hereafter, many of the changes 
were made possible by help from the 
Cashiers. In order to get assistance, 
we could ask the question “What do 
you think could be done to improve 
our branch office systems?” Any 
cashier would be reluctant to answer 
that one, because, after all, the svs- 
tem was designed by the person who 
is asking the question, and how could 
a cashier possibly suggest a way in 
which his system could be improved. 
Instead of asking that question, we 
ask “What are you doing that you 
don't like to do?” Anyone will 
gladly take time to tell you what 
they do not like. It’s much easier 
than thinking up an improvement. 
If you find something that is un- 
pleasant, it is usually something that 
needs improvement. 

Not too long ago, we were prepar- 
ing a seven-part billing set, consist- 
ing of a notice, receipt, accounting 
stub, final notice, lapse notice and 
copies for the agent. These were 
prepared on an addressing machine. 
Policy loan interest had to be put 
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on by some other means. Regardless 
of how you do it, it isn’t a pleasant 
job. In our case, the method chosen 
was to let the branch office cashier 
put it on the notice in ink. Why in 
the branch office? By distributing 
this job to the branches, it wouldn't 
make too much extra work for any 
one of them, and it would eliminate 
having to do this tremendous job 
in the home office. When we began 
to issue participating policies with 
dividends to be used to reduce pre- 
miums, the problem 
again. 
About 
continued final notices, lapse notices 


samme arose 


three years ago, we dis- 


and receipts which considerably de- 
creased the branch office as well as 
home office work. Today, we write 
a complete premium notice and ree- 
ord of payment showing the pre- 
mium, plus loan interest, less divi- 
dend and the net amount due. This 
is done from a one card billing file 
and from that file we reproduce a 
punched card accounting stub. This 
is the only method available today 
which will write a complete state- 
ment and give a punched card ac 
counting medium. Since the name 
and address is not necessary on the 
notice of payment, the change of 
address section was brought to the 
iront of the notice, which makes it 
more obvious to the policyvowner and 
much easier for the cashier to see. 


Monthly Policies 


Monthly premiums have always 


heen a big problem in the branch of- 
fice. If only 100 of the policies in 
force are on a monthly basis, they 
will account for 50% of the collec- 
tion volume. At one time notices, 
reminder notices, agents’ notices and 
receipts were sent on monthly pol- 
icies. The policyowner would re- 
ceive so many mailings he couldn't 
keep the record straight, and often 
the cashier couldn't either. 

The elimination of the reminder 
iotice and the receipt greatly fa- 
ilitated the work, but it didn’t re- 
iove the problem. Two years ago, 
ve began using an annual notice for 
nonthly policies in the form of a 
chedule, listing the twelve due dates 
nd twelve premiums due. This plan 
has not only lived up to all of our 
xpectations, but has far exceeded 
them, and for some unexplainable 
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reason, we receive payments more 
promptly on monthly premiums than 
we do on non-monthly policies. 
Just after the end of the grace 
period, we used to send a lapse 
notice which told the policyowner 
that his policy had lapsed, was now 
null and void, ete., or in other words, 
we told him he was all through. 
However, if he happened to read 
on a little further, he found that 
he could apply for reinstatement by 
signing his name on the reverse side. 


When the cashier received this 
signed reinstatement form, if it was 
after five days from the end of 
the grace period, it had to be sent 
to the home office for approval. A 
follow-up had to be filed and an 
acknowledgment made to the policy- 
owner. The money had to be put 
in suspense and the home office 
written for approval. The home of- 
fice had to get out the files, make 
the approval and write the answer. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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GUY FERGASON 


Does Management Really Want Suggestions? 


T’S not going to be the same 

without Bill Anode,” mused 

Frank Nortoidar. ‘He is a grand 
guy, notwithstanding that he seldom 
laughed at my jokes. I don’t think 
that | am going to like having a new 
man, even as nice a fellow as Lie 
Lowe at these meetings. However 
we have all known him for years so 
we will probably adjust to it 
enough.” All the gang were present 
except Lowe—it appeared that they 
came early, almost by mutual con- 
sent, but without prearrangement, 
as if they were expecting something 
to happen. 


soon 


Changeaphobia 


There moment or two 
silence following Frank’s comment, 
then Brad Rotalusin spoke—‘Frank, 
you and these other gloomy birds are 
suffering from  ‘changeaphobia.’ 
Management is unusually susceptible 
to the condition. It’s a phobia or 
mental condition in which the 
victim resents change. Anything that 
changes the routine, the familiar, 
the known quantities is immediately 
resented and pushed aside. Take 
suggestions, for example, just how 
many management people really 
want suggestions? Yes, they want 
them, but they resent the inference 
that suggestions are disguised criti- 
cisms of present methods. Sugges- 
tions call for decisions and changes ; 
therefore, most management people 
give lip service to the idea of sug- 
gestions and suggestion systems and 
then spend most of their time telling 
you why the suggestion won’t work.” 


Was a 


Lloyd Hystersis who had _ re- 
turned from his vacation, just as 
frustrated and nervous as always, 
but rested by being away from his 
daily grind, asked his usually pointed 
question, “If management resents 
changes, why then has there been so 
much progress in the field of man- 
agement ?” 

Manny Telefunken had restrained 
himself as long as possible. ‘Frank 
has raised a good subject for dis- 
cussion, but his approach is wrong. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 
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Guy Fergason's column has caused 
a number of persons to write us con- 
cerning his ideas. We feel the fol- 
lowing letter will have a particularly 
broad appeal for other readers who 
may have been confronted with the 
same problem. 


Vuveaesaneeaeseyad 


VOVANVAS 


VVNN 


Gentlemen: 

| was especially interested in Mr. 
Fergason's article discussing insurance 
men's difficulty in getting their trade 
magazines and journals read. ("A 
Clean Desk," June 1952.) 

We have found a good solution to 
that problem in our family. My hus- 
band is in business with a local in- 
surance agent and has the same 
problem—no time to look over the 
current journals, so | read them for 
him. Because | help out at the agency 
occasionall: | know some of the 
agency problems. | staple notes to 
the pages that are applicable to our 
agency digesting the article and then 
| circle the parts that he should read. 

This is a job that combines well 
with baby sitting and housework and 
it helps me keep in close contact with 
my husband's work giving us another 
common interest. 

| hope that some other agents will 
find this idea useful. 

| 


incere 
(Signed) Lucille 
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y: 
K. McCartney 
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He has given the implication that 
management is consciously retard- 
ing suggestions because of their fear 
of change. Nothing is farther from 
the truth than that. Management is 
willing and anxious to get new 
ideas, better methods and improved 
operations. One of the speakers at 
the Office Management Association 
of Chicago and Northwestern Uni 
versity Seminar last 
February said that sometimes con- 


Management 


ditions change faster than manage- 
ment’s solutions. Management, oper 
ating under a democratic process, 1s 
slower to act than if it took arbitrary 
and autocratic action.” 

“All right, but what about my 
question,” asked Lloyd. 


They Don't Know How 


“There is an answer to your ques- 
tion. I will admit that much of the 
advancement in management, 
even industry itself, resulted from 
circumstances rather than design. 
Most of our great discoveries have 
been accidental. There are always a 
few pioneers of new ideas, new prac- 
tices and new approaches who try 
out and test the ideas. The 
adopt the new ideas and procedures 
only because of necessity. However, 
this is all beside the point. Man- 
agement fails to get suggestions, not 
because they do not want them, but 
because they don’t know how to get 
them. Human relations _ being 

. ,” Manny stopped short in sur- 
prise when his attention fell on 
Lyman Lowe seated with the group 
at the table. “Lie, when did you 


ves, 


rest 
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come in? This is a fine way to wel- 
come a friend and new participant. 
Glad to have you with our group. 
You know these fellows, don’t vou?” 

“Sure,” replied Lie, ‘Il nodded to 
them when I came in. You were 
doing so well that I didn’t want to 
disturb your chain of thought. I am 
glad to be here, but I realize that 
may be a source of 
you. | 
prefer to be the silent member for 
awhile. Remember, we are in the 


my presence 


embarrassment to some of 


same industry, trying to do a job 


and we are all interested in promot- 
our industry’s standards of 
You fellows in the in- 
surance business are serving busi- 


ing 


operatic ns. 


ness direct by providing coverage, 
counsel and protection, or you are 
serving the individual and his family 
by providing protection. I serve you 
fellows by giving you assistance in 
matters of organization, personnel 
and methods.” 

“Thanks, 
come.” 


Lie, and again wel- 
“For purposes of argument and 
discussion, let’s agree that manage- 
ment wants suggestions; how do 
they go about getting them?” asked 
Brad. 
“Suggestion plans,” replied 
Manny. “My company has a very 
good plan. Obviously I’m sold on 
them. I do recognize, however, that 
some big mistakes can be made in 
setting up the plans. I think we 
must accept the experience of others 
in setting up our plans. I’m fairly 
familiar with the various ‘do’s and 
don'ts’ of suggestion plans, so why 
don’t you fellows fire your questions 
at me and let me answer them. If 
there is disagreement, we can thrash 
the point out.” 
“First question ? 
tor!” 


Mr. Interlocu- 
inquired Frank. “Do you think 
that it is possible to get employees 
to think constructively about their 
j ie 2” = 

“Yes, provided you reward them.” 

“Money? Publicity? — Praise? 
What kind of reward do you mean ?” 


Financial Reward 


“There is no lasting substitute for 
the financial reward. There is no 
ncentive like the financial incentive. 
Suggestion plans should include a 
monetary reward, defined and spe- 
cific, for usable suggestions. Finan- 
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If you’re looking for a 
stand to safely hold and 
| protect your costly office 
machines, buy Tiffany. 
You’ll find Tiffany stands 
every test...it’s the one 
stand that is precision- 
built to provide a safe 
foundation for practi- 
cally every type and 
kind of portable office 
machine. 

A Tiffany Stand, with its 
many safe, silent, strong 
features, lasts longer... 
actually costs less per 
year of service. 
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cial reward alone, however, is not 
sufficient. Many employees are 
motivated more by publicity than 
they are by money. Others respond 
to praise. All must be included, but 
in such a way that these things are 
optional.” 

“How can publicity and praise be 
optional 

“Most companies provide sugges- 
tion forms that are numbered. Each 
form contains a perforated coupon 
bearing the same number as the 
transmittal form. If a suggestion is 
accepted, the number is placed on 
the bulletin board. The holder of the 
coupon bearing the same number 
may then identify the suggestion and 
claim the award if any. If for any 
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reason this employee wishes to re- 
main anonymous, the company must 
respect his wishes. Therefore, pub- 
licity becomes optional. Publicity 
for one employee stimulates others 
to try and earn publicity for them- 
selves.” Manny stopped for a drink 
of water before continuing. The 
pause was all Frank needed for an- 
other question. “Who decides how 
much shall be paid?” he asked. 
“Have we answered the point 
about permitting the person making 
the suggestion to remain anony- 
mous?” asked Manny. “If so, let’s 
get back to the reward aspect and 
Frank’s question. Financial rewards 
are defined in advance by top man- 


Continued on page 54) 
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And the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 
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Around the Office—from page 51 


agement. Usually the reward or 
award will be a percentage of the 
first year’s savings resulting from 
the application of a suggestion. 
This percentage will be from five 
percent to as much as twenty-five 
percent with the average around ten 
percent. Once the percent has been 
established, and it should be a lib- 
eral one, it should not be changed. 
We use eight percent in our com- 
pany.” 

Brad came in with—*‘Suppose the 
suggestion is a good one, but doesn’t 
save any money. Perhaps it im- 
proves conditions, but doesn’t actu 
ally reduce expenses?” 


Minimum Award 


“Ordinarily there is a minimum 
award established for any sugges- 
tion that is accepted. This minimum 
is a flat sum varying from five dol- 
lars to twenty-five dollars. We use 
ten dollars as the least we pay out. 
There is another question that you 
haven’t asked concerning the award. 
Suppose you can’t arrive at an accu- 
rate predetermined value of a sug- 
gestion, what then?” 

Manny gave the others a chance 
to answer. None seemed inclined. 
He addressed a comment to the new 
member. “Why don’t you answer 
that and give me a rest?” 

“Thanks, Manny,” replied Lie. 
“Ordinarily when a fair and accu- 
rate value cannot be established, the 
suggestion plan committee that 
passes on all suggestions makes an 
estimate of the savings to be effected 
by the application of the suggestion 
and pays the award winner about 
fifty percent of the award which is 
thus arrived at and pays the balance 
when the actual savings are deter- 
mined. If the employee has confi- 
dence in his company management. 
this works very well. If he hasn't 
any confidence, right or wrong, noth- 
ing can be done to give him confi- 
dence and make him feel that he has 
received the full award.” 

“What if you turn down a sug- 
gestion,” asked Brad. 

Lie waited for Manny to reply 
and when he didn’t, continued, “All 
suggestions must be carefully and 
expeditiously handled. If a sugges- 
tion is turned down, the person mak- 
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ing the suggestion should be given a 
full explanation. Usually a notice is 
placed on the bulletin board that the 
holder of ticket number so and so 
should report to the committee chair- 
man. This notice doesn’t say 
whether the suggestion has or has 
not been accepted. If the notice said 
that the suggestion had not been 
adopted, the person making the sug- 
gestion might not come in so that an 
explanation could be given.” 

“How does a company prevent 
some rat from sending in a sugges- 
tion already turned in and from 
claiming an award?” asked Frank. 

By now Lie was warmed up and 
he didn’t even glance at Manny be- 
fore answering. “A company keeps 
a very comprehensive file of all sug- 
gestions received, classified by sub- 
ject matter and disposition. Hence, 
it knows what has been received. 
Each suggestion form is time 
stamped when taken from the sug- 
gestion box. The suggestion itself 
is dated by the employee. It would 
be a rare case in which the same 
suggestion would be submitted by 
different employees within the same 
period of a day or two. Ordinarily 
suggestions are collected at least 
once each week and preferably twice 
each week. From time to time the 
company publishes a list of subjects 
that have been covered by sugges- 
tion. You have forgotten one very 
important aspect. If an employee 
tried to chisel he would obviously 
lose his job. I’ve known of no cases 
of chiseling.” 

“How do you keep these plans go- 
ing? Doesn't the employee lose in- 
terest after awhile? I imagine that 
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only a few employees participat 
even at the best. Looks to me lik: 
another scheme to shake down thx 
company.” Frank said all this witl 

out waiting for an answer to his first 
question. 

“One at a time, Frank,” admon- 
ished Manny. “Yes, employees do 
lose interest after awhile. You have 
to keep these plans sold by publicity. 
You even have to keep safety plans 
sold and they deal with life and lim). 
Suggestion plans are no different. 
Contests, extra awards, bulletins. 
publicity on past suggestions—these 
are some of the ways of stimulating 
action. Tie the suggestion plan in 
with a work simplification program. 
How many participate in a plan de- 
pends upon many things. How thor- 
oughly is the departmental manage- 
ment sold on the plan? They can 
keep the plan active and alive pro- 
vided management doesn’t think a 
suggestion is a criticism of the de- 
partment manager. Obviously, not 
all employees will participate. Par- 
ticipation from time to time by 
twenty-five percent of the emplovees 
is considered good. Put the sugges 
tion boxes where they can be seen. 
keep a supply of forms at each box 
Explain the plan and the award sys 
tem. Act fast on each suggestion. 
Keep an open mind and you'll get 
suggestions.” Manny paused and 
then continued, “I also think it’s 
about time to go back to our offices.” 

“Before you go,” and Lie. “I 
wonder if you fellows heard about 
the man who drove into a service 
station. Beside him on the seat was 
a very unusual and peculiar dog 
The service station operator noticed 
the dog and.asked about him. Told 
that the dog was very valuable, 
worth about $5,000, the operator 
went on about his business. When 
he removed the gasoline hose from 
the car, the operator spilled some 
gas on the driveway. Before anyone 
could stop the dog, it had jumped 
from the car window and lapped uy 
the Bas. Then it started running 
down the street barking. In about 
one block the dog stopped and fell 
over.” 


“Dead?” asked Lloyd in amaze 
ment. 

“No,” replied Lie, “it had run 
out of gas. So long boys, see vou 
in September.” With that Lie waved 
and walked out. 
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Work Elimination—from page 49 


Then the cashier had to notify the 
policyowner and report the pre- 
mium paid. This is an awful lot of 
red tape. It was something our 
cashiers didn’t like. 


Improved Procedure 


Today, we send a notice immedi- 
ately after the expiration of the 
grace period, offering fifteen days’ 
additional time in which to pay the 
premium without any forms to be 
signed, and without any red tape. 
When the cashier gets the money, 
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envelope manufacturer 
designing forms 
requiring envelopes. He can save 
you money, help on design and 
expedite delivery. For more 
direct mail replies, be sure to 
specify that tangy, mint-flavor 
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From product packaging to 
lading tags, the coin envelope 
by Sheppard. 


All Shepco envelopes—Only Shepco envelopes 
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she reports it in the usual way. This 
method also collects a lot of pre- 
miums, which would be unpaid if a 
lapse notice had been sent. We 
thought that this system was only 
going to save time in the branch 
office, and we completely overlooked 
a reinstatement clerk in the home 
office whose work dwindled almost 
to a standstill. 

After collections are made, it is 
a pretty big job for the cashier to 
report these payments to the home 
office. Consider an actual account- 
ing report that we used a few years 
ago. It was in duplicate with a du- 
plicate flap for the bank deposit slip. 
Since the stubs were sent to the 
home office, there was no record 
left in the branch office of the daily 
remittances other than the premium 
record cards. To overcome this, and 
further to give the home office a 
list, the policy number, name and the 
amount was typed on the deposit slip 
and carboned through to the ac- 
counting report. The balance of the 
form was for accounting entries and 
the classification of premiums by 
states and accounts. By letting the 
branch office do the summarization 
of premiums by states and accounts, 
it eliminated this big job in the home 
office, except for the checking of the 
recapitulation manually, the combi- 
nation of all the results into one 
daily total and then into monthly 
totals. 

All renewal premium entries were 
on one set of reports, and all first 
year premium entries had to be on 
a separate report, including a sepa- 
rate deposit slip. Whenever a re- 
mittance covered both a first year 
and renewal premium, it really be- 
came interesting. Why did we have 
separate reports? For only one rea- 
son. These reports were handled 
by two different departments at the 
home office; one for first year, one 
for renewal. By the time a girl had 
worked on the report for a month, 
she not only had learned to use the 
form, but from practice in folding 
and unfolding it, she also could play 
the accordion. 


Machine Tape 


One of our cashiers told us that 
she didn’t like to fill out that re- 
port, and that her bank would accept 
an adding machine tape as a deposit 


slip instead of a list of names an 
amounts. An investigation provec 
that the bank would accept an add 
ing machine tape, and so we elimi 
nated the typing of the deposit slip 
This didn’t leave a detailed recor 
in the branch office, but an investi 
gation proved that this was not es 
sential, since the home office re 
ceived the stubs and the premiun 
record cards were in the branch of 
fice. Later, the first year entrie 
were reported on the same report 
as the renewals, and with the use 
of a punched card accounting stub 
the summary of premiums by ac 
counts and also elimi 
nated. Today, we have a_ report 
which consists only of the account 
ing entries. 

To make out a report to the home 
office, all the cashier has to do is 
add the various accounts from the 
stubs and make an adding machine 
tape of the checks, which becomes 
the deposit slip. At the home office, 
the stubs are tabulated by branch 
offices to balance the report, and 
then used to distribute premiums 
by accounts and states. 

When policies lapse in the branch 
office, the accounting stubs must be 
returned. In addition, we once had 
a report prepared in duplicate list- 
ing the policy numbers, names, due 
dates and the amount of premium so 
that the branch office would have a 
record on file to be able to prove in 
case of question what items had 
been sent to the home office for lapse. 
This listing was eliminated and the 
stubs only are returned for lapsation. 


states was 


Dividend Records 


Dividend records are necessary in 
a branch office. At one time, the 
branch office posted every dividend 
entry to the premium record cards 
from a list of current dividends and 
their disposition, which was sent by 
the home office. Today, we send a 
reproduced interpreted punched 
card which is a duplicate of our 
home, office dividend record. We 
do not have any posted dividend 
records in the branch office, or in 
the home office. 

At one time, the branch office 
had to keep three different forms on 
hand, in order to change the divi- 
dend option, surrender the dividends 


(Continued on page 60) 
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“Private line” 
dictation — no 
interference! 


Listen back 
all you want! 


Talk to operator 
“off the record” 
on the same phone! 


Simplified push- 
button controls! 
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HON 


PhonAudograph is the new method of tele- 
phone dictation that gives you “full control.” 


PhonAudograph offers your firm greater 
efficiency and economy, by streamlining dic- 
tation procedures. Several “low-volume” dicta- 
tors are connected to one recording unit and one 
secretary. They can produce more—at less cost! 


For the first time, telephone dictation is 
made completely practical. For Phon- 
Audograph gives the dictator the control 
over the central recording instrument that 
he has always needed! 


This exclusive feature — full control — has 
been the goal of our electronics engineers 


An 


Telephone dictation with FULL CONTROL! 


Get the complete story — write today 





through years of research. It is made possible 
by Audograph’s own unique advantages, plus 
startling new developments (the “built-in 
memory,” for example, for fully automatic re- 
setting of the stylus after listening back). Only 
now, with final achievement of full control, are 
we prepared to offer PhonAudographs for use 
in modern business. 























Naturally, you’ll want more complete infor- 
mation on this newest electronic miracle. Our 
illustrated booklet gives you the whole story. 
For your copy. simply write to The Gray 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford 1, Conn., 
and request PhonAudograph Booklet V-8. 





PHONAUDOGRAPH* and AUDOGRAPH®* sales and service in 180 U. S. cities. 
See your Classified Telephone Directory under ‘‘Dictating Machines. 
Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export 
affiliate) in 35 countries. PhonAudograph and Audograph are made by the Gray Manu- 
facturing Cumpany—established 1891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


Northern Electric Co., 









* Canada: 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





Personnel Adra.—irom page 45 


story. True, it appears that person- 
nel administration has won top 
management acceptance. But have 
personnel administrators won ac- 
ceptance for themselves ? 

Some company presidents, while 
saying they believe personnel execu- 
tives should rank along with the 
manager of and manager of 
production, actually placed them in 
a much lower position on their or- 
ganizational charts. Generally speak- 
ing, many of the presidents do not 
believe personnel people have as 
good a concept of the responsibilities 
of the production and sales side of 
the business as they feel is necessary. 
They are inclined to believe person- 
nel people are too theoretical. 

What should personnel men do to 
better meet management’s needs? 
“Be practical.” “Learn more about 
the production problems of the 
company.” “Roll up their sleeves 
and spend more time in the factory 
instead of in their offices dreaming 
about Utopia.” “Talk our lan- 
guage, —are some of the comments 
of company presidents. 


sales 


Underlying the doubts of many 
presidents is the fear that their per- 
sonnel people are usurping the re- 
sponsibilities of the line organization 
and attempting to centralize all per- 
sonnel functions in one department 
under their control. ‘One of the 
great difficulties we face is the prob- 
lem of having personnel people 
realize that their work should be on 
a staff basis,”’ said the top executive 
of a large mid-west company, “and 
for line people not to abdicate to per- 
sonnel people their prerogatives with 
respect to personnel work.” 


On the Other Hand 


Personnel directors acknowledge 
the validity of the criticism leveled 
at them by company presidents, but 
they have their rebuttal. When 
asked if they have as good a con- 
cept of the responsibilities of the 
production and sales side of the busi- 
ness as they have of the personnel 
side, seventy per cent reply “no.” 
Many add “and vice versa.” None 
question the desirability of such 
knowledge. 

Thirty per cent of the personnel 
executives say they do not partici- 





Switch From The 


_ HOT SEAT 


to 


COMFORT 


You can air-condition your office with fans in every 
corner and the nearest window opened to the 


outdoor 


breeze what about chair- 


oo « Bt 
conditioning? Your chair should offer year-around 


comfort, too . . 
hy “Bank of England"’ chair 
fn, 
over springs and 


. the cool comfort that the Sikes 
rovides. Its built- 
Koolcushion seat is of resilient foam rubber 
is covered with ne wemne 
e 


fabric or perforated leather, thoroughly ventilat 
from top to bottom. Your Sikes dealer can show 


ou how to 
in cool comfort on even the hottest day. Dr 


et off the ‘hot seat'’ and sit down 


us a line right now, won't you? We'd like to send 
you his name. 


THE SIKES COMPANY, INC. 
30 Churchill St. 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


pate in general managerial policy 
making decisions, aside from the 
functions assigned to their office. 
Over forty per cent of the personne! 
directors believe that, generall) 
speaking, the criticism is warranted 
that personnel people are too theo 
retical and have a welfare concept of 
their job. Even a good percentage 
of the personnel executives who sa 
this criticism is not presently justi 
fied, add that it once was. 

When asked what factors they 
consider the greatest obstacle con 
fronting their personnel program's 
operation, the personnel men cite top 
management indifference to person 
nel administration, shortage of 
trained personnel workers, and lack 
of cooperation by the line organiza 
tion as heading the list. Despite the 
outspoken criticism by many person- 
nel people of top management's atti- 
tude, more than two thirds of the 
personnel directors feel that top 
management in their companies con- 
sider personnel functions and human 
relations as important as production, 
marketing, and finance. 

And when company presidents are 
asked whether they are satisfied with 
the general progress made by their 
company in improving human rela- 
tions, the typical answer is “Pleased, 
but I never will be satisfied.” Per- 
sonnel directors are even more 
reluctant to say they are “pleased.” 
They feel they have “Only scratched 
the surface of what is possible in bet- 
tering employee relations.” 


WILL FORM PACKAGE 


ITH a new will form package 

now available a person has no 
excuse for not protecting his wife 
or family with a will. It is designed 
to be valid for all states, easy to un- 
derstand, and simple to use at home. 
The package contains a will form, 
legal seals, and a pamphlet titled, 
“Vital Facts About Wills, and How 
to Make a Valid Will.” Only plain 
wording need be used, as all re- 
quired legal wording is printed on 
the will form. The necessary wit- 
nesses have to see only the maker’s 
signature. Priced at $1 ppd. (3 for 
$2) mailed first class, in plain en- 
velope. Designed by Providence 
Publishing Co., Dept. BN, Keene, 
N. H. 
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- Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without % et, 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


SAFETY 
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Work Elimination—from page 56 


on deposit, or surrender the paid- 
up additions. A redesign of this 
form put all three changes into one 
form. 

At one time, the dividend state- 
ments to the policyowners were 
typewritten from lists made from 
punch cards. Today, we use a re- 
produced and interpreted punch card 
for this statement, which is mailed 
with the premium notice. 

Policy loan accounting is usually 
a complete duplication of work for 


coming 
FORWARD 


Income by Years 


1941 
$1,749,100 


$12,691,135 


1949 
$17,796,175 


1951 











Now in our 34th year, the 
United is already protecting over 
ONE MILLION policyholders in 
35 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


The complete line of coverages 
offered includes LIFE, A & H, and 
HOSPITAL plans issued on Week- 
ly, Ordinary, and Commercial 
forms. 


UNITED 
Jusurance Company 


O. T. HOGAN, PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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the branch office. The cashier would 
make all of the loan entries on the 
stubs and summarize the stubs to 
the accounting report, and then re- 
cord the entries on a policy loan 
record card. Besides putting all of 
these loan entries on the stubs and 
on the record card, the entries also 
had to be put on to a special policy 
loan report, which repeated all in- 
formation. Not only was it duplicate 
work, but the report had to be added 
and balanced. Why all this extra 
work? Mainly, because the stubs 
went to the premium accounting de- 
partment where they were kept for 
renewal commission work. They 
couldn't be sent to the loan depart- 
ment. Therefore, a special report 
had to be made by the branch office 
cashier for the convenience of the 
loan department. 


Duplicated Information 


We first eliminated the policy loan 
record card in the branch office, be- 
cause all of this information was at 
the home office, and secondly we 
eliminated the policy loan report. 
Today, we use a separate stub for 
the loan entries. The loan interest 
due stub is reproduced from the loan 
card at the time of premium billing, 
and it is actually the punched card 
that writes the interest amount on 
the premium notice. It then goes 
to the branch office with the pre- 
mium stub for collection. 

If a premium was paid by auto- 
matic loan, we at one time had an- 
other special report called automatic 
loan memorandum, which again 
duplicated all of the information. 
Why did this information have to 
be duplicated again? The reason 
was that a different clerk checked 
the automatic premium loans, and 
the other records were used for 
accounting purposes. We have now 
eliminated the automatic loan memo- 
randum and the additional informa- 
tion appears on a space provided on 
the loan stub. The automatic loans 
are checked after the accounting 
entries are completed. Along with 
the elimination of the policy loan 
record card in the branch office, we 
also eliminated the policy loan rec- 
ord card at the home office. 

One time when I was visiting our 
Cincinnati office, I asked the cashier 
what she was doing that she didn’t 


like to do. For one thing, she didn't 
like to make out the change of ad- 
dress forms. This job involved tak 
ing five copies of the form, four 
pieces of carbon paper, placing them 
together and typing out a complete 
record of the change. Why five 
copies? One copy made for 
each of the departments that needed 
it in the home office. Today, we use 
small form and it is routed 
to the various departments in_ the 
home office. 


was 


one 


Branch Office Files 


Last year, we had a change in 
cashiers in our Pittsburgh office, 
which is one of the oldest in the 
company. One of my assistants 
went there to train a new cashier 
and to revamp the office. One thing 
typical of most offices is the abun 
dance of filing cabinets. This one 
had nine four-drawer filing cabinets 
full of records from the very begin- 
ning of time. All of the information 
filed was of a routine nature, and 
anything of importance was on file 
at the home office also. A number 
of approaches could be made to this 
problem. One question that could 
would be “How to sim 
plify branch office fling,” or “How 
to set up a periodic destruction of 


be raised 


branch office records,” but by going 
beyond the simplification way of 
thinking, the question was _ raised, 
“How can we eliminate branch office 
filing?” This was accomplished by 
throwing thirty-six drawers of pa 
pers into the waste can and remoy 
ing the nine filing cabinets from the 
office. Today, in each of our branch 
offices, we have a current month's 
binder in the cashier’s desk drawer 
which is kept for a period of three 
months, and then destroyed com 
pletely. This means that the branch 
office must write occasionally to the 
home office for information, which 
might have been on file. 

the cost of this occasional 


| lowever, 

letter is 
insigaificant in comparison to the 
cost of the filing cabinets, the floor 
space which they occupied and the 
time required to put the information 
into them. 

When you switch your thinking 
from simplification to elimination, 
it is surprising how often unneces 
sary, unproductive work can he 
eliminated. We once had_ thre 
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forms of very similar nature for 
reporting three different types of 
transactions concerning accounting 
stubs to the home office from the 
branch The cashier always 
had difficulty determining on which 
of these three forms to enter the 
item. We tried many times to re- 
arrange the work so that we could 
use one form for all three jobs. We 
never did succeed. It wasn’t until 
we thought about eliminating two 
of the lists completely that we were 
able to reduce this to one form. 

We have a pet phrase in our of- 
fice, which we use quite frequently, 
“If you can’t simplify it, eliminate 
eg 

What more can we do to elimi- 
nate branch office work? We are 
currently working on a project to 
eliminate the posting of premium 
payments in the branch office. This 
is absolutely unnecessary, since the 
outstanding due stubs tell whether 
or not a premium has been paid 
and which premiums are due. An- 
other thing we are working on is to 
eliminate the checking and mailing 
of premium notices in the branch 
office and to mail them directly from 
the home office. We are also work- 
ing on a complete commission ac- 
counting system which will elimi- 
nate the writing of the amount of 
commissions on the stubs and the 
manual posting to the renewal state- 
ments at the home office. 


office. 


Looking Ahead 


Someday, we hope to write the 
dividend statement as a part of the 
premium notice writing. That is the 
place it should be done. This would 
eliminate matching the statement 
with the notice. However, I don’t 
like putting this statement on the 
notice or the record of payment. It 
is too crowded, does not allow any 
room for explanation and detracts 
'rom a notice whose primary pur- 
pose is to clearly state what is due 
the company. Also, there is a dis- 
advantage in having this dividend 
statement blank except on the policy 
anniversary. 

If this statement could be written 
AS a separate section at the side of 
the notice or record of payment 
vith ample room to give a complete 
explanation, and could be detached 
except on the anniversary, I believe 


't would be a more satisfactory solu- 
tion, 


j 


A LIKELY SPOT 









AREER underwriters have found that 
Indianapolis Life is the spot where 
they can really build successfully. For 
here is a company offering all the elements 
that go to make for a happy, profitable 
relationship . . . thorough training courses 
. . » programming schools . . . tax and 
business seminars . . . aggressive mer- 
chandising materials . . . complete line of 
quality, modern, liberal, low-cost policies 
from birth to age 65 . . . life-time service 
fees and a pension plan that assures se- 
curity ... and a cooperative, friendly, 


home office that makes selling a pleasure. 


DIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES IN Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas 








BUILT UPON A SOLID FOUNDATION 
oul 








Our 238 Junior and Senior Dynamo Club Members averaged 
over $350,000 of Ordinary Life business during 1951 


on Here's The Reason 


A. A WELL-TRAINED SALES ORGANIZATION 

B. ARMED WITH EXCELLENT SALES TOOLS and 
HIGHLY COMPETITIVE SALES MERCHANDISE 

C. A LIBERAL COMPENSATION PLAN . . . INCLUDES 


Free Hospitalization 3. A Non-Contributory Pension Plan 
2. Group Insurance up to $6,000 4. Disability Benefits 


Four Decades of Progress (1912-1952) 


1. An all time high in new sales, $116,009,000 in 1951 (Includes re-instatements 
and revivals) 

2. Half a billion dollars of insurance in force 

3. Complete mutualization 

4. The completion and occupancy of our new $3,000,000 Home Office building. 
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The progress of Pan-American Life Insurance Company is meas- 
ured by the ability and success of its agency organization. 


For Information Address 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 
PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 








CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 


resident 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 


Executive Vice-President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & Agency Director 
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UBERCULOUS patients have 

excellent prospects of living out 
a normal lifetime provided the 
disease is detected early and they 
receive adequate treatment and care- 
ful medical supervision afterwards. 
This is shown by the experience of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in controlling tuberculosis 
among its employees long before the 
introduction of the new anti-tubercu- 
losis drugs. 

The use of systematic case-finding 
procedures at the home office of the 
company is reflected in a reduction 
in the incidence of new cases from 
5.5 per 1,000 in 1929-1932 to only 
0.3 per 1,000 in 1948-1951, or a de- 
cline of 95 percent. Moreover, most 
cases were detected early. No less 
than 70 percent of the cases dis- 
covered in the past two decades have 
been in the minimal stage; only 3 
percent were far advanced. 


Long Term Results 


Employees found to have active 
tuberculosis were treated promptly 
and well. Every effort was made to 
keep them under sanatorium treat- 
ment until they were ready to re- 
turn to full time employment. Con- 
sequently, for all employees treated 
for pulmonary tuberculosis at the 
company’s sanatorium between 1919 
and 1945, 58 percent were in satis- 
factory condition on discharge, and 
of the minimal cases no less than 73 
percent. Only 1 percent of the cases 
admitted with minimal disease died 
at the sanatorium. 


The long-term results of treat- 
ment show an equally striking pic- 
ture. Ten years after discharge from 
the sanatorium, four fifths of the 
former patients were known to be 
living and about two thirds were at 
work or able to work. The results 
in the minimal cases were excellent, 
with 91 percent living and 79 percent 
at work or able to work 10 years 
after discharge. 

The mortality of Metropolitan 
employees subsequent to discharge 
from the sanatorium has been rela- 
tively low, even when measured by 
a rigorous standard; namely, the 
mortality among their co-workers in 
the Patients admitted 


company. 
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with minimal disease and discharged 
in favorable condition had an over- 
all mortality only 22 percent above 
that in the general employee experi- 
ence. How good this result is may 
be gauged by the fact that over- 
weight and a number of other im- 
pairments are associated with as 
great or greater degrees of excess 
mortality. 


For Best Results 


The success of the comprehensive 
tuberculosis control program of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany program for all its employees 
is reflected by a decline in their death 
rate from the disease to less than 10 
per 100,000 or about half that in the 
general population. 

In summarizing the implications 
of its experience the company points 
out that even with drug therapy of 
tuberculosis, “The control of the dis- 
ease will continue to depend pri- 
marily on the application of cer- 
tain fundamentals—a vigorous and 
continuing case-finding program, 
prompt and adequate treatment of 
patients found to have active tuber- 
culosis, followed by rehabilitation 
and medical supervision for as long 
as necessary. An integrated effort 
of this kind, coupled with preventive 
measures and health education will 
produce the best results.” 





Your Problem: 
Premium Income 
Your Answer: 


Investment Insurance 


Pacific National Life's Invest- 
ment Insurance sales kit con- 
tains everything except the 
client and he's a cinch with this 
material: 
. . . Adult and Juvenile Sales Bro- 
chures—Adult and Juvenile Mail- 
ing Pieces—Suggested Sales Talk 
—Sample Policies—lillustrated Divi- 


dend Schedule 


Write Ken Cring today about the sales 
opportunities and general agency 
openings with... 


PACIFIC NATIONAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


411 E. So. Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Kenneth W. Cring 
V.P. & Supt. of Agencies 


Ray H. Peterson 
President 














MORTALITY CHANGES 


HE chances that a child born 

today will eventually die as the 
result of an accident are greater than 
the combined risk of death from 
pneumonia, influenza, and tubercu 
losis, according to the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company’s | statis 
ticians. This was not the case under 
the mortality conditi as existing as 
recently as 10 years ago. 

“Largely because of the progress 
in controlling the infectious diseases, 
in part through the so-called ‘miracle 
drugs,’ the chances of dying from 
pneumonia or from tuberculosis have 
decreased rapidly,” the statisticians 
report, “whereas for fatal accidents 
there has been but little change.” 


Heart Still Tops 


The chances at birth of eventual 
death from the diseases of the heart 
and circulatory system overshadow 
all other causes combined—56 
chances per 100 for males, and 58 
chances per 100 for females. For 
the next leading cause of death- 
cancer—the comparable figures are 
14 chances per 100 for males and 16 
per 100 for females. 

For accidents, the figures are 7 
per 100 for males and 5 per 100 for 
females, and for pneumonia, influ- 
enza, and tuberculosis combined the 
chances are 6 per 100 for males and 
5 per 100 for females. 

For both the heart and other cir- 
culatory ailments and for cancer 
there has been a marked upward 
trend in mathematical probability 
over the decade, interpreted by the 
statisticians as the natural result of 
increased survival into midlife and 
old age when these conditions are 
most prevalent. 

“It is possible to achieve improve- 
ments even in this situation by post- 
poning the onset of these conditions 
and by prolonging the lives of those 
already afflicted,” the statisticians 
comment. ‘‘Such, indeed, is the pur- 
pose wf present research into the 
health problems arising from the ag- 
ing process.” 





First wife on her vacation: "Have 
you read any good fiction lately?" 

Second wife also on vacation: "Yes, 
| had a letter from my husband this 
morning." 
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PROFESSIONAL CONCEPT 


HIGH point in the celebration 
Aci the Silver Anniversary of 
the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters was reached with the 
recent publication of the brochure, 
“The Professional Concept In Life 
Underwriting,” by the noted Dr, S. 
S. Huebner, a key figure in the 
founding of the American College 
and now its president. A culmina- 
tion of the thought leading up to and 
guiding the development of the Col- 
lege, the brochure comes at a time 
when the insurance industry is 
celebrating the 25th year of existence 
of a professional designation in life 
underwriting. 

One of the first to envision the 
possibility of such a designation, Dr. 
Huebner has won world-wide recog- 
nition and the deepest respect and 
admiration of insurance men every- 
where for his outstanding and 
numerous contributions to the field 
of insurance and insurance education. 
The 25th Anniversary of the Ameri- 
can College also marks 25 years of 
service to the College by the 
prominent insurance teacher, lec- 
turer and author, who, after work- 
ing and planning for years to bring 
the College into existence, became 
its first dean in 1927, 


Idea in 1914 


A pioneer in incorporating courses 
in insurance into the college curricu- 
lum and an influential proponent of 
the life value concept, Dr. Huebner 
fostered the idea of the professional 
concept in life underwriting as early 
as 1914, In February of that year, in 
an address to the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters Association, the noted 
insurance educator expressed the 
hope that there might ultimately be 
created a course of study leading to 
a degree or designation comparable 
to that of Certified Public Ac- 
countant to be administered by a 
college with a standing commen- 
surate with that of other degree- 
granting educational institutions. 
This hope has born fruit in the 
establishment and growth of the 
American College, a professional 
examination board and educational 
institution in life underwriting. 

In “The Professional Concept In 
Life Underwriting,” Dr. Huebner 
defines the ideals implicit in the 


word “profession,” applying widely 
accepted definitions of the concept 
to the field of life underwriting. The 
author also outlines the fund of 
knowledge required of a professional 
life underwriter, pointing out the 
various aspects of life insurance 
which should be mastered and ex- 
plaining the necessity for a working 
knowledge of allied business sub- 
jects. Dr, Huebner emphasizes the 
fact that the exacting requirements 
for the attainment of the professional 
status allow no “short-cuts” to life 
underwriters as individuals and as 
a group. 


Qualification 


“There is only one honest qualifi- 


cation (for the professional status) ,” 
he states, “and that is the mastery 
of the known subject matter related 
to the calling through a program of 
study worthy of public confidence, 
attested to by examinations of a 
searching character.” Dr. Huebner 
reminds us that to achieve general 
recognition of their professional 
standing, life underwriters must, like 
doctors, lawyers and accountants, 
meet high standards of preparation 
and conform to a prescribed high 
order of ethics and conduct. “A 
vocation does not make a profession 
of itself overnight,” he declares, “or 
by mere declaration on the part of its 
practitioners. Rather, the process is 
evolutionary, through the attain- 
ment of higher standards over a 
period of years.” 

To meet the requirements of a 
profession, a vocation, according to 
Dr. Huebner, “should be so essen- 
tially useful to society and so noble 
in its purpose as to inspire sufficient 
love and enthusiasm on the part of 
the practitioner to make it his life’s 
work.” It should involve, he con- 
tinues, “a science and its practice 
an expert knowledge of that science,” 
and “in applying this expert know- 
ledge the practitioner should abandon 
the strictly selfish commercial view 
and ever keep in mind the advantage 
of the client.” “The individual practi- 
tioner,” he concludes, “should 
possess a spirit of loyalty to his 
fellow practitioners, of helpfulness 
to the common cause that they all 
profess and should not allow any 
unprofessional acts to bring shame 
upon the entire profession.” 
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GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 


CIRRHOSIS 


of the 


LIVER 


Normal (above) and 
cirrhotic (to the 


right). Same scale 


Drawings by Jean E. Hirsch 


Longer life for people past 40 


Your liver is the key organ in the 
metabolism of your body. Without it 
you cannot live. That is why you 
should know that cirrhosis of the liver 
is on the increase among Americans 
of 40 and over. 

Cirrhosis is a degenerative disease 
in which the liver first becomes en- 
larged and then gradually shrinks, 
changing its normally smooth, satiny 
structure for a rough, hobnail-like 
scar tissue. All this while, the liver’s 
function is steadily being weakened 
until the condition at last proves fatal. 

Medical research in recent years has 
determined that cirrhosis may develop 
from any of a variety of causes, the 
most common being dietary deficiency 
accompanying excessive use of alcohol. 
It can also result from obstruction of 
the bile ducts or from infection. The 
ailment is three times as common in 
men as in women. 


Although the disease is often unsus- 
pected, symptoms can be detected 
through simple examination by the 
physician. The condition can be 
checked and the liver’s functions large- 
ly restored if discovered early enough 
and, thanks to advances in geriatrics, 
many thousands of people who would 
otherwise be hopeless victims of cir- 
rhosis are being guided back to happy, 
useful living. 


Extraordinary progress in geriatrics, 
which is already resulting in longer 
life for millions, calls for sounder-than- 
ever planning to assure financial sol- 
vency in those later years. Your North- 
western National Life agent, paid not 
primarily for sales but for satisfactory 
service, can be depended on to help 
you plan wisely for a financially com- 
fortable future through life insurance. 


FREE PAMPHLET :“ Liver Cirrhosis’ 


gives facts to help you guard against this 
ailment, Sent on request. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vatlional LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


One of America's great life insurance companies 4 
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Aetna Life: Samuel G. Carson, associate 
general agent for the past four years with 
John A. Hill and Associates in Toledo, 
has been promoted to general agent there 
and will continue as chief administrative 
officer for the agency, according to Mr. Hill. 


x * * 


American Mutual Life: Waldo E. Nibel, 
with the company since 1925 and most 
recently assistant treasurer, has been pro- 
moted to treasurer. 


x * * 


Bankers Life of lowa: John W. Paige, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1928 with 
various life companies, has been named 
manager at Detroit, Michigan, where he 
succeeds Joseph V. Buck, resigned. 

G. H. Michalk, C.L.U., in the business 
since 1941 and most recently with the Man- 
hattan Life, has been named manager at 
Fort Worth, Texas, succeeding A. F. Rhea, 
who is continuing as a personal producer. 

T. W. Gilbert, formerly with the Acacia 
Mutual, has been named manager of the 
newly established agency in Oakland, Calif. 


x * * 


Berkshire Life: Five home office veterans 
have recently retired. They are: Vice presi- 
dent and general counsel, John Barker; 
Russell O. Skinner, policy department man- 
ager; Oliver Root, secretary of securities; 


M. Elizabeth Moore of the actuarial de- - 


partment and Alice M. Stearns, cashier of 
the company’s Detroit agency. 


x * * 


Business Men's Assurance: Roy F. Han- 
ney, (1941) formerly in the Wichita branch 
office, has been named district manager at 
Spokane, Washington where he succeeds 
Karl Krogue, C.L.U., who asked to be re- 
lieved of managerial duties to devote his 
full time to estate planning and personal 
production. Mr. Krogue was formerly 
president of the American Society of Life 
Underwriters. 
x *«* * 


Central Standard Life: Edward J. 
Linderman, in the business 14 years and 
with the company since 1947 as a field 
upervisor, has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of agencies—Industrial Division. 


x * *® 


Colonial Life: Harry W. Rice, with the 
‘ompany since 1936 and most recently 
manager of Syracuse has been transferred to 
similar capacity in Trenton, New Jersey. 
irthur W. Bandel (1938) most recently 
field manager in Paterson has been named 
his successor in Syracuse. 
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Continental American Life: Louis M. 
Karpel, in the business since 1946 with the 
Prudential, has been named general agent 
for the company in Rochester, N. Y. 


x k *® 


Crown Life: 7. M. Gilbert has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies. 


“ &.f 


Equitable Society: Harold J. Rossman, 
with the Society since 1920 and most re- 
cently director of the south central de- 
partment, has been promoted to director 
of agencies. John A. Carr, formerly man- 
ager at Omaha, Neb., has been named his 
successor. 
x * * 


Equitable of lowa: Wilson L. Forker, 
C.L.U., with the company since 1946, has 
been promoted to field training supervisor. 

Mr. Forker has the distinction of per- 
forming a unique triple fete. Following his 
release from the armed services, he joined 
the company in the Des Moines Agency 
and at the same time enrolled in Drake 
University. In the following 3% years 
he earned his Bachelor of Science Degree 
from the University, his C.L.U. designa- 
tion and, in addition, made the company’s 
Annual Production Clubs. 


x * * 


Franklin Life: John E. Duffy, with the 
company since 1936 and most recently 
director of sales, has been appointed re- 
gional sales director in Southern Ohio with 
headquarters in Cincinnati. At the same 
time Everett L. Hott, with the company 
since 1946 in the home office agency, has 
been appointed Illinois State Sales Di- 
rector. 

W. A. Marbury and Co. have been ap- 
pointed general agents for the company in 
Western Louisiana. R. C. Ellis, who has 
been with the Franklin Life for several 
years, will head the Life Department. 


x *k* & 


Great-West Life: George I. Powell, with 
the company since 1945 and supervisor of 
field service, has been appointed manager 
of sales promotion and services. 


x k *& 


Guarantee Mutual Life: Fred W. Gulker, 
in the business many years, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the company in 
Chicago. 

At the same time, Carroll C. Preston, 
with the company since 1946, was ap- 
pointed general agent in San Antonio, 
Texas. 


Guardian Life: Hale D. O’Malley, with 
the company since 1947 and most recently 
home office field supervisor in St. Paul, 
has been named manager of the company’s 
agency there succeeding Elmer N. Oistad, 
retiring after 30 years of service. 
Douglas L. Duckham, in the business 
siace 1948, has been named manager for the 
company in San Jose, California. 


W% & & 


Home State Life: William S. Cox and 
C. E. Moody, both with the company 
several years, have been promoted to agency 
director and assistant secretary, respec- 
tively. 


=x & * 


Imperial Life Assurance: Wilton R. 
Hamilton and John B. Pryde, formerly 
assistant superintendents of agencies, have 
been promoted to _ superintendents of 
agencies. 


> aS & 


Institute of Life Insurance: Bruce Fouché, 
formerly news editor of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and more recently 
account executive of Verne Burnett As- 
sociates, has joined the Press Division of 
the Institute and will concentrate on radio 
and television activities. 


x *k *& 


Kansas City Life: Clifford L. Rates, with 
the company since 1927, has been elected 
assistant secretary. 


“= 


Life & Casualty: E. H. Rone, with the 
company since 1932, has been promoted 
from manager at Clarksville, Tenn., dis- 
trict to manager at Bowling Green, Ky. 
Charles R. Scoggins, formerly superinten- 
dent at Clarksville, has been promoted 
to manager, while R. L. Wilkins was pro- 
moted from superintendent in Little Rock, 
Ark., to manager at Vicksburg, Miss. W. L. 
Foshee, manager at Bowling Green for the 
past 30 years, has retired. 


x *k * 


Life of Georgia: The following junior 
executives have recently been promoted: 
Sam H. Benedict to personnel manager; 
Dean Duggan to chief accountant; Richard 
A. Hurd to manager of the Planning and 
Methods Department and Edmund P. Phil- 
lips to coordinator of office operations. 
The following promotions have recently 
been announced: C. C. Evans to manager 


(Continued on the next page) 
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of the new agency inspection department; 
Charles C. Hewett to manager of Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; E. E. Capps supervisior for the 
State of Virginia and Charles L. Earwood, 
Jr. to manager at Gadsden, Ala. 


x * * 
Lincoln National: Henry A. Feustel, in the 
business over 20 years, has joined J. F. 
Hackman, with the company since 1925, 
in the formation of the Hackman-Feustel 
Agency, with headquarters at 510 West 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California. 


xk & 2 


Lutheran Mutual: Paul Meyers, who joined 
the company in 1927 and who became 
assistant treasurer in 1946, was promoted 
to treasurer on May 23 succeeding the late 
Fred Studier. 
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Marsh & McLennan: M. R. Carrigan, in 
the business several years and most re- 
cently assistant actuary with the Pacific 
Mutual, has joined the Detroit office of 
Marsh & McLennan. Mr. Carrigan has 
been an Associate of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries since 1948. 


"2? 


Massachusetts Mutual: Walter L. Grace 
with the company since 1949 and most 
recently assistant group actuary, has been 
promoted to assistant actuary. 


x * * 


Midland National Life: J. NV. Mulligan, in 
the business since 1936 and most recently 
with the Occidental of California, has been 
named general agent in Minneapolis, Minn., 
with headquarters at 2455 Rand Tower. 
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Mutual Benefit: George W. Ormsby, with 
the company since (1949) and most re- 
cently a supervisor in the Pittsburgh 
Agency, has been named general agent for 
the state of Oregon succeeding Robert L 
Altick, C.L.U., who has resigned his man 
agement duties. 


x * * 


Mutual of New York: O. Embry Moats, 
C.L.U., with the company since 1948, has 
been named manager at Detroit, Mich. 
succeeding Herbert A. Cavanagh, who is 
continuing as a personal producer. At the 
same time Earl B. Benton, with the com- 
pany since 1946, was named manager at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba succeeding James E 
Laschinger and James S. Bingay, with the 
company since 1945, has been named man- 
ager in Vancouver, British Columbia suc- 
ceeding Robert S. Bawlf. 

All three were most recently training as- 
sistants in the home office. 

Thomas N. Hubbard, with the company 
since 1945 and most recently a member of 
the field training staff at the home office, 
has been named manager at the Madison, 
Wisconsin agency, succeeding John R. Hol- 
land, who is continuing as a personal pro- 
ducer. 

x * * 


Mutual Trust Life: Andrew Asikainen, in 
the business several years and most re- 
cently with John Hancock, has been named 
general agent for the company in Detroit, 
Mich. 
D. Hecox, who was recently promoted to 
assistant educational director in the home 
office. 
x * * 


National Life of Vermont: Bradford D. 
Haseltine, C.L.U., with the company since 
1946 and most recently agency supervisor 
in Hartford, has been appointed general 
agent in Cleveland, Ohio. In this capacity 
he succeeds acting general agent Paul L. 
Field, C.L.U., who is continuing as broker- 
age manager. 

Donald C. Blackwood, in the business since 
1943 and with the company since 1947 as 
associate general agent in Pittsburgh, has 
been named general agent there succeeding 
Reginald S. Koehler, Jr., C.L.U., who is 
continuing as a personal producer. 


x * * 


New England Mutual: Leighton G. Har- 
ris, with the company since 1942, has been 
promoted to manager of sales promotion. 
He was formerly assistant director of ad- 
vertising. 

Carl A. Whitman, in the group end of 
the business since 1935 and most recently 
superintendent of group sales for the State 
Mutual Life, has been named director of 
group sales. 

William C. Gentry, C.L.U., with the 
company since 1931 and currently asso- 
ciate director of agencies, will become gen- 
eral agent in Chicago on August 31 next 
succeeding E. B. Thurman, retiring after 
22 years’ service with the company as gen- 
eral agent in that city. 

Two managers have been promoted to 
general agents: They are Irving S. Bober, 
C.L.U., in Brooklyn, and John C Pittman, 
Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Bober has been in 
the business since 1937 and with the com- 
pany since 1950, while Mr. Pittman has 
been in the business since 1946 and with 
the company since 1949. 
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New York Life: B. Russell Thomas, F.S.A., 
formerly with the Pyramid Life of North 
Carolina, has been named assistant group 
actuary in charge of group annuities. 

Gilbert L. Schultz, with the company 
since 1938 and most recently a training 
supervisor in the company’s home office, 
has been named manager of the Cheyenne, 
Wyoming branch office. 


= £2 


Occidental of California: Otis L. Frost, 
Jr. and Frank Onstine have been promoted 
to assistant counsel and statistician, respec- 
tively. 

Bruce M. Baker formerly with the Acacia 
Mutual has been named general agent for 
the company in the newly established of- 
fices at 1647 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, 
California. 


xk * 


Old Line Life: Clyde A. Parnell has been 
named manager of the publicity depart- 
ment succeeding Miss Nan Loughran, re- 
tiring. 


x * * 


Pacific Mutual Life: Harlan H. Winn, in 
the business since 1929 and most recently 
with The Travelers, has been named gen- 
eral agent in Houston, Texas succeeding 
Jul Baumann, resigned. 


x * * 


Pan-American Life: Jack Taylor, in the 
business since 1948 and most recently with 
the John Hancock, has been named gen- 
eral agent for Pan-American in San 
Antonio, Texas. Headquarters are at 618 
Majestic Building. 


x * * 


Paul Revere Life: Constantine A. Trigo- 
noplos, with the company since 1949, has 
been named general agent in Allentown, 
Penna. This marks the company’s first 
entry into that city. 


x * * 


Postal Life: William A. Orband has been 
named general agent in Binghamton, N. Y. 
with headquarters in the Press Building. 
At the same time Al A. Karduna and 
Seymour A. Baron have formed the Brook- 
lyn Agency with headquarters at 66 Court 
Street. All three have had extensive life 
insurance experience. 

_ William L. Sovie, with the Prudential 
for the past 6 years, has been appointed 
general agent in Potsdam, N. Y. 


x * * 


Prudential: Gordon N. Carlson, with the 
company since 1946 and most recently a 
regional supervisor in the Mid-west regional 
office, has been named head of the Harris- 
burg, Pa. district office #2, succeeding Al- 
bert A. Yost, incapacitated by illness. 
Philip J. Roy, with the company since 
1935 and most recently a regional super- 
visor in New England, has been named 
Manager of the Burlington, Vt., district 
office. In this capacity he succeeds John 
R. Olson, retired. 
_ Robert S. Zimmerman, with the company 
Since 1932, has been promoted to manager 
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of the District Office at Steubenville, Ohio, 
succeeding D. LeRoy Williams, retired. 

Bruno J. Pinkos, with the company since 
1937, has been transferred from District 
Office #11 to Chicago District Office #8, 
succeeding Raymond H. Runzel, who re- 
cently moved to District Office #5. 

Paul C. Westenheffer, who completed 25 
years of service with the company on July 
4, has been transferred as manager from 
Tamaqua to Wilkes-Barre District Office 
#2, Pennsylvania. 


zx & ® 


Security Mutual of N. Y.: Clarence S. 
Justice, with the company since 1944, has 
been named general agent in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, with headquarters at 507 Free Press 
Building. In this capacity he succeeds 
George A. Spencer, retired. 

James L. Rainey, C. L. U., in the busi- 
ness several years with different companies, 
most recently with the Berkshire Life, has 
been named general agent for the company 
in Indianapolis, Ind. 


x * *® 


Southern States Life: C. L. Edmonds, in 
the business since 1936 and most recently 
agency director for the Home State Life, 
has been elected agency vice president. 


xk 


State Mutual Life Assurance: Leon Law- 
head, C.L.U., with the company since 1946, 
has been promoted to associate general 
agent of the Ross M. Halgren Agency in 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


x kk 


The Travelers: Longshaw K. Porritt, as- 
sociate manager of the Public Information 
and Advertising Department, has retired 
after 33 years of service with the company. 
For 25 years he was editor of “Protection,” 


the agents magazine and he also originated 
and developed the medical payments pro- 
vision of public liability insurance. 


x *k * 


Union Central Life: Marshall C. Hunt, 
with the company since 1933, has been 
promoted to assistant vice president suc- 
ceeding Robert H. Stuebing, retired. At 
the same time Gerald Q. Cecil (1922) was 
named Mr. Hunt’s successor as personnel 
director. ‘ 


x wk kk 


Union Life: Robert M. Leonard, in the 
business since 1948 and with the company 
since 1951, has been promoted from as- 
sistant manager at Newport News to field 
training supervisor in the home office. In 
this capacity he succeeds Harry Harris, who 
has been named manager of the Danville 
district office. 


x kk 


Union Mutual Life: Charles T. Kingston, 
in the business since 1934 with the Con- 
necticut General, has been named manager 
of the Hartford Agency of the Union Mu- 
tual. 


x & & 


United States Life: Allen Y. Davis has 
been appointed manager of the company’s 
planning and methods department. The 
purpose of this department is to find ways 
and means of doing things easier, better 
and more economically. 


x *k * 


Washington National: Dr. Proctor C. 
Waldo, with the company since 1950 and 
most recently associate medical director, 
has been named medical director succeeding 
the late Dr. Ira E. Hoffman. 
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Tre Insurance Almanac 


THE UP-TO-DATE AND 
COMPLETE ANNUAL 
REFERENCE FOR ALL 
INSURANCE BUSINESS 





asked you for detailed information con- 
cerning a certain insurance company or 
agency, or wanted to know some little-known 
facts about the business or the people in it? 


| ask your prospects or customers ever 


Have you yourself ever wanted to know 
names of officers and directors, lines written, 
territory covered and other pertinent facts re- 
garding any insurance company in the United 
States—stock, mutual or reciprocal? 


And have you ever wondered where you 
could find information and statistics about 
practically every phase of the insurance busi- 
ness—all in one volume? 


This famous 900-page publication is the most widely 
used reference book in the business—and the lowest 
priced! Look over the partial table of contents—see 
how valuable this fact-full volume will be to you every 
day in the year—then send for The Insurance Al- 
manac, at only $5. 


The Biographical Section is now published separ- 
ately under the title of “Who’s Who in Insurance” 
and sells for $5.00. Both sections, in combination 
order, cost $8.00. 


“IF YOU DON’T KNOW, LOOK IN 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC!” 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


THE INDIVIDUAL—Who’s Who in Insurance. 
Biographical sketches of the leaders in the business.* 

A Biographical Directory of leading agents in the 
larger cities, country-wide. 

Independent adjusters and actuaries, with biographi- 
cal sketches. 


THE COMPANY — Officers, Directors, Lines 
Written, Territory Covered—Fire and Casualty (Do- 
mestic and Foreign), Stock, Mutual and Reciprocal. 

Statistical tables showing financial condition of com- 
panies. Special tables showing premiums and losses 
by classes. Life Insurance growth, payments to pol- 
icyholders. 


THE ORGANIZATION — National, State and 
Local Associations of Fire, Casualty and Life Under- 
writers—Who’s Who in them, when and where they 
meet, Officers, Executive Committees, etc. 


THE STATE — Insurance Supervising Officials. 
their deputies and assistants, States having certain 
particular laws. State requirements for agents, for 
brokers. Insurance laws passed in early months 
of this year. 


THE PRESS—Complete list of Insurance Journals 
and Organization House Organs—Names of editors 
and publishers. Purposes and field covered. 


cowprte N Ohe Weekly Underwriter vos 


FEO SS SSSSSSS SSS SS SS SS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSFSFSSS SSS FFF eeeeeeeeaea0e2 


[] Please send the 1952 Edition of 
THE INSURANCE ALMA- 
NAC. $5 enclosed. 


Please send THE ALMANAC ; 
and WHO’S WHOININSUR- City 
ANCE.” $8 enclosed. 
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AETNA LIFE 
100th Year 


The AZtna Life Insurance Company, seventh largest 
in the nation in amount of insurance in force, began its 
100th year of operation on June 14, last. 

The A&tna Life is the parent company of one of 
the largest multiple-line insurance organizations in the 
United States, comprising the A®tna Casualty and 
Surety Company, the Automobile Insurance Company 
and the Standard Fire Insurance Company. 

Although the company is now in its 100th year, 
formal observance of the centennial will not be held 
until the calendar year 1953. 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY 


Receives Two Set Backs 


In June, the Bankers Life & Casualty Company of 
Chicago, Illinois received two set backs in its $30,- 
000,000 suit against Insurance Commissioners of 
Florida, Georgia and five insurance companies. 
June issue Best’s Lire News page 93). 

When the case came before a Federal Judge in Miami, 
his initial reaction after hearing arguments on both 
sides was to throw it out as requested by representatives 
of the Georgia Insurance Department. On further argu- 
ment, however, he transferred the case to the Federal 
District Court in Atlanta, Georgia. Presumably it will 
be tried at that point. 

In the meantime, in Atlanta, the Georgia Court of 
Appeals ruled that two members of the Bankers Life 
& Casualty must stand trial on charges of bribery. The 
men involved are vice president C. F. Brusningham 
and agent J. A. Ross of Atlanta. The bribery indict- 
ment charged that the two individuals paid money to 
a clerk in the insurance office to secure material re- 
lating to the company. 


(see 


BANKERS OF NEBRASKA 
Entering A. & H. Field 


Bankers Life of Nebraska will enter the Accident 
and Health field in the near future. 
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President Wilson said: “The reason we are en- 
tering the Accident and Health field is because we 
believe that in order to give the best possible service 
to our policyholders we should be in a position to offer 
them protection against the ‘third hazard.’—Life in- 
surance, to the informed buyer and the conscientious 
seller, has, by itself protected against two very im- 
portant hazards of life, first, the hazard of living too 
long; second, the hazard of dying too soon—but there 
is a third hazard, the hazard of loss of earning power, 
temporarily or permanently, from an accident or serious 
illness. Right along with that is the hazard of heavy 
hospital expenses due to an accident or illness which 
may financially handicap a family for many years. It 
is this third hazard that we desire to help protect 
against. That is why, basically, we, have decided to 
enter the accident and health field.” 

E. S. Wescott has been named director of sales for 
the new Accident and Health Dept. He has been as- 
sociated with Bankers Life since 1937. In 1938 he 
was named advertising manager and has subsequently 
held the positions of agency assistant and director of 
sales promotion. 


GREAT NATIONAL LIFE 
100% Stock Dividend 


On July 7 last the Great National Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas, Texas declared a 100% stock divi- 
dend, thereby increasing the capital from $400,000 to 
$800,000 by transferring $400,000 from surplus. The 
number of shares was likewise increased from 40,000 
to 80,000. 

This action followed the company’s absorption of the 
Western Reserve Life of Austin, Texas—see that com- 
pany for details on the transaction in this section of 
the News. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
Policy and Rate Changes 


On July 1 the Great Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Houston, Texas announced a new rate book 
in which many changes were incorporated. Perhaps 

(Continued on the next page) 
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GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE—Continued 


the most interesting one was an increase in the in- 
terest on settlement options from 24%% to 3%. While 
the 244% option basis was in effect, excess interest was 
allowed. With the adoption of the 3% rate, this excess 
interest feature has now been eliminated. 

Premium rates for semi-annual policies, notably term 
contracts, have been reduced, while at the same time 
the extra charge for paying other than on an annual 
basis has been eliminated on select plans. On these 
plans the semi-annual rate is now one-half the annual ; 
quarterly is one-fourth of the annual and the monthly 
is one-twelfth of the annual. On other plans the semi- 
annual is 51%; quarterly 26% and monthly .0867. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 
Flexible Retirement Plan 


The Great-West Life has introduced a retirement 
income plan which is believed to embody a new concept 
in personal pension planning. Named “60-70 Retire- 
ment Income,” the plan allows the insured to defer 
setting the date of his retirement until he is ready to 
retire and to start his retirement income at any age 
between 60 and 70. It is anticipated that many profes- 
sional men, sole proprietors, and high-salaried execu- 
tives will find the plan advantageous from a tax point- 
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of-view where earnings are still high in the sixties, 
Deferment of annuity income permits continued ac- 
cumulation until the most favorable time from the in- 
sured’s personal and tax standpoint, up to age 70. 

The plan becomes fully paid up at 65. Each unit 
provides income of $10 monthly beginning at 65, pay- 
able on a 10 ‘years and Life basis. The amount of 
income automatically increases each year retirement is 
deferred beyond age 65. At any age from 60 to 64, the 
full amount of basic income may be started immediately 
by payment of a single premium. Minimum policy will 
be 5 units or $5,000 face value. The contract is partici- 
pating, with liberal dividends, high cash values, and a 
favorable net cost. Death benefit per unit prior to 
retirement is $1,000 or the cash value, whichever is 
greater. 

The following tables illustrate a $10,000 contract, 
issued at age 35 with an annual premium of $485.40. 
(Figures used are based on current dividend scale and 
rate of interest allowed on accumulations ). 


Retirement Income 
Single Prem 
Req'd, With 
Cash Value, to 


Age of Gtd. Addt’l Income TOTAL Provide immed 
Retire- Monthly — from Accum. LIFE $100 Gtd. Mon. 
ment Life Income Div'ds INCOME _ Life Income 
60 $ 68.50 $16.44 $ 84.94 $6,048 
61 74.10 18.06 92.16 4,862 
62 80.10 19.80 99.90 3,654 
63 86.30 21.72 108.02 2,447 
64 93.00 23.80 116.80 1,218 
65 100.00 26.06 126.06 
66 105.00 28.22 133.22 
67 110.10 30.64 140.74 
68 115.50 33.20 148.70 
69 121.30 35.96 157.26 
70 127.00 38.83 165.83 
If this option 
elected, accum- 
ulated dividends | 
may be used to 
reduce Single 
Premium or to 
provide addi- 
tional income. 
Investment Summary 
TOTAL Total 
Age of Gtd. CASH Annual 
Retire- Cash Accum. AVAIL- Pre- NET 
ment Value Div'ds. ABLE miums PROFIT 
60 $12,500 $3,000 $15,500 $12,135 $3,365 
61 13,210 3,220 16,430 12,621 3,809 
62 13,950 3,450 17,400 13,106 4,294 
63 14,700 3,700 18,400 13,592 4,808 
64 15,470 3,960 19,430 14,077 5,353 
65 16,250 4,230 20,480 14,562 5,918 
66 16,660 4,480 21,140 14,562 6,578 
67 17,070 4,750 21,820 14,562 7,258 
68 17,500 5,030 22,530 14,562 7,968 
69 17,940 5,320 23,260 14,562 8,698 
70 18,380 5,620 24,000 14,562 9,438 
_— 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
Passes $50,000,000,000 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company now has 
$50 billions of insurance in force on the lives of the 
people of the United States and Canada, it was an- 


nounced June 30 by Charles G. Taylor, Jr., president. 
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“This is double the amount of insurance the Metro- 
politan had in force only eleven years ago,” Mr. Taylor 
declared, “but it must be remembered that in this same 
period the cost of living has increased 80%.” 

“One of the developments enabling the company to 
double the amount of life insurance in force in only 
11 years is the growing interest of business firms in 
aiding their employees to provide greater family secu- 
rity,” Mr. Taylor said. During this period group in- 
surance increased 230 percent to $15,250,000,000. 

During this same period ordinary gained 90 percent 
to $23,900,000,000, while industrial increased 40 per- 
cent to $10,850,000,000. Over four-fifths of the gain 
in Industrial insurance came from the increase in 
monthly premium policies. 

This $50 billions of insurance—an amount greater 
than the peak national debt prior to World War II— 
is owned by 33,500,000 Metropolitan policyholders. 

“The growth of life insurance is proof that our peo- 
ple,” said Mr. Taylor, “can and will work out their own 
family security plans.” 


Dublin to Retire 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, one of the century’s most noted 
public health authorities, will retire from his position 
as second vice-president and statistician of the com- 
pany at the end of this year, at which time he will have 
reached the company’s retirement age. 

Edward A. 
Dublin as 
Mortimer 


Lew, associate actuary, will succeed: Dr. 

Statistician and associate actuary while 
Spiegelman, present assistant statistician, 
will be elevated to the post of associate statistician. 

Dr. Dublin, who organized the Metropolitan’s Sta- 
tistical Bureau in 1911 and has been at its head ever 
since, has gained an international reputation in public 
health work through his leadership in campaigns for 
the improvement of public health and accident preven- 
tion, and through his many books, pamphlets and news- 
paper and magazine articles on health and its economic 
relationships. Among other honors, he has served as 
president of the American Statistical Association, the 
\merican Public Health Association, and the Popula- 
tion Association of America. 

He also organized the American National Committee 
of the International Union for the Scientific Study of 
Population Problems, and was its chairman for four 
vears. 


NEW WORLD LIFE 


McGinnis President 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the New 
World Life Insurance Company of Seattle, Washing- 
ton held June 17th last, Roy L. McGinnis was elected 
president succeeding John J. Cadigan. Mr. McGinnis 
became associated with the company in an executive 
capacity in 1914. 

John J. Cadigan was one of the original incorporators 
of the company and has been president for the past 40 
years. He resigned his post to become chairman of 
the board due to ill health. 
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IT’S VACATION-TIME 
IN TENNESSEE 


Tennessee, one of the nation’s choice Va- 
cation-lands, invites you to come to the Vol- 
unteer state this summer. 


There’s a good fishing lake within fifty 
miles of every resident of Tennessee, . . 
there are the Great Smoky Mountains and 
the national park named for them, 
beautiful Middle Tennessee with its rolling 
hills and its famous Tennessee Walking 
Horses .. . leveling off to the rich agricultural 
center of West Tennessee. 


And in Nashville, there’s the largest Life 
Insurance company in the South. When you 
come to Tennessee, drop by and visit us. 








Home Office: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Figure you have 
“Served your Apprenticeship” 
if yew ere a good producer we have a most unusual 
proposition for you with an up-and-coming company 
in small and medium-size cities in Indiana, Ohio, lowa, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi. Com- 


plete line of Life, Accident, Sickness and Hospital- 
ization. Write to me. 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


& MUTUAL SAVINGS 
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812 OLIVE ST. 








ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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ATLAS... 


. .. according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders soy we are do- 
ing our hndeanalty, 


Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. Write to— 





| marry 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 


j Gompan 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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AS THE STRONGEST... 
ENDURING AS RUSHMORE 


National Reserve Life 





enjoys an _ outstanding 
record of steady growth. Today a 
$133,080,000 organization, we are 
now putting into effect a big expansion 
program—which offers Opportunity 


and Good Earnings for You. 


Excellent territory now available. 
Write today for complete, confidential 
information. 


MOORE, AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 
* AGENCY HEADQUARTERS, TOPEKA 


S. H. WITMER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
H. O. CHAPMAN, PRESIDENT 
ome 
is, 





NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 
Operating in one of tha greatest new wealth producing areas in tha ——— 
Wnsded Slates Whare the aur of the pioneer shdl prema 

















PACIFIC MUTUAL 
New Policy Form 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company has an 
nounced important changes in its new 1952 life policy 
edition, in use since July 1. Nearly two full years in the 
making, the new policy was designed throughout to he 
easily read and understood by the average policyholder. 

“In recent years,” Vice President Breiby pointed 
out, “the great increase in the variety of uses to which 
life insurance is put, as well as the mass of new in- 
surance legislation in the forty-eight states, have be- 
come factors that can and do result in contracts of ap- 
palling complexity. We decided the time had come to 
develop a life insurance policy that would fully mect 
these problems and at the same time give the polic 
holder a real break in terms of clean-cut appearance, 
easy reading and ready understanding.” 

Physical appearance of Pacific Mutual’s new style 
policy was worked out by Foote, Cone and Belding, an 
the authors believe this is the first time the complete de- 
sign of a life insurance policy has been handled by an 
advertising firm. Printing was done by the Ward Ritchie 
Press, widely known as one of America’s leading ex 
ponents of fine printing. 


New Features 


Shorter by seven hundred words than earlier Pacific 
Mutual life contracts, the policy provisions are set out 
in logical sequence with large, clear subject headings for 
quick reference. Simple language predominates. News- 
paper column style replaces forbidding blocks of solid 
print. The Times-Roman_ type chosen after 
thorough-going tests proved it easiest to read. The 
designers deliberately introduced color on all pages to 
add eye appeal. 

“For years we've been telling policy holders to 
‘Please read your policy’,” Breiby said. “This new 
policy makes that advice a lot easier and pleasanter 
to follow.” 


was 


PRUDENTIAL 
Individual Accident & Sickness 

The Prudential Insurance Co., in one of the most 
significant steps in its 77-year history, placed its in 
dividual sickness and accident program on the market 
June 30. 

In the territory where Prudential district agents are 
represented by the Insurance Agents International 
Union (AFL), which has not accepted the company = 
compensation plan, selling will be confined initially to 
the ordinary type of contract which will be. offered 
by the ordinary agencies and the managerial staffs 0! 
the district offices. Debit business will be solicited 1 
those states where agents are represented by Inter 
national Union of Life Insurance Agents (Ind.) and in 
those states where agents are not represented by 
union. 
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Surgical and Hospital Also 


The new contracts will offer cover not only pro- 
tection against loss of time resulting from sickness or 
accident (with accidental death or dismemberment bene- 
fits included) but surgical and hospital expense pro- 
tection well. Ordinary contracts, with premiums 
payable in the same manner as ordinary life insurance 
premiums, will carry a maximum loss of time benefit of 
$500 per month. Hospital benefits up to $15 per day 
will be available and surgical expense protection up to 
$300. 

Debit policies, with premiums collected monthly by 
the agent, will have a maximum loss of time benefit 
of 150 a month. Hospitalization coverage will be avail- 
able up to a maximum of $10 daily. Surgical benefits 
will be provided up to a $300 top. 

Hospital and surgical expense policies, in both the 
ordinary and debit categories, will be offered on either 
a personal or family basis. 


as 


As one of these training consultants put it, “The 
field force has the best product we could provide, they’ve 
been given the tools with which to sell it and they’ve 
been trained in every phase of the business from can- 
vassing to claims. Now it’s up to them.” 

In its income protection coverage, Prudential has 
provided a flexibility to fit the requirements of almost 
any applicant. Benefit payments can continue from 
one year sickness and two years accident, as a mini- 
mum, to ten years of sickness and lifetime accident. 

The normal elimination period—seven days in the 
case of disabling sickness and no waiting period after 
an accident—may be amended at the applicant’s option 
to provide elimination periods as great as 90 days. In 
some instances the elimination period may be set at 
six months or even one year. These increased waiting 
periods, designed for the individual who already has 
short-term protection from some other source, make 
possible lower premiums than are charged for the 
normal contract. ; 


Non-Can. 


Important features of the income protection policies 
are the guarantee of renewability and the fact that 
they are non-cancellable. 

Hospitalization and surgical expense protection 
policies also are guaranteed renewable to age 65. How- 
ever, the company reserves the right to change pre- 
miums whenever experience with any group or class 
or risk indicates the necessity for such action. Coverage 
on children in family policies ceases at age 18. 

Prudential’s new type of business is being introduced 
alter one of the most comprehensive and extensive 
sales training programs ever undertaken in the in- 
dustry. For several months training experts from the 
Ilome Office have been holding clinics in various parts 
oi the country. At these sessions managers and other 
key personnel have been thoroughly indoctrinated and 
made familiar with the sales aids and canvassing ma- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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that’s our NEW 
GUARANTEED ESTATE BUILDER 


the answer to every father’s dreams for his 
children 


> initial insurance increases to five times at age 20 


> face of policy and all premiums paid returned at 
death prior to age 20 





> guaranteed low cost—no premium increase at age 20 
> life paid up at age 60 
“the perfect sales package for every agent’’ 


Regional Director Positions and General Agency Territory Available in 
Maryland — Virginia — West Virginia 


| LiFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President 
JOSEPH E. BOETTNER, CLU, Superintendent of Agencies 
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terial ready for the use of the agents. At the same 
time, they have been instructed in underwriting rules 
and procedures and in the routine of claim work. 


Southern Home Office 


The company has acquired options on eighteen acres 
of property in Jacksonville, Florida for the purpose of 
erecting a southern home office to serve eight states 
in that region. 

The proposed building will be air-conditioned and 
contain approximately 350,000 square feet of floor space. 
Because of material and other situations affecting con- 
struction at the present time, it is impossible to make 
a prediction when the work will start. The company 
is hopeful however, that construction will get under 
way as early as possible in 1953. When completed the 
new southern home office will have complete super- 
vision, within the framework of company overall policy 
of sales, service and other activities in the states of 
Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Florida. Currently the 
company has ninety offices of various types in these 
states employing more than 1,700 men and women. 
As of year end it had over two billion dollars of in- 
surance in force in that region. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
Wood Dies 


Arthur Barton Wood, chairman of the board since 
1950, died suddenly on June 14 last at age 81. 

Mr. Wood originally joined the company in 1893 
and in 1900 was made assistant actuary. His pro- 
motions from that point were steady and in 1934 he 
became president. He served in that capacity until 
1950. Over the years he became known over the North 
American continent as one of the outstanding actuaries 
and received degrees from practically all bodies in 
that field. These included: F.I.A., F.S.A., F.A.LC., 
and F.C.A.S. He served two terms as president of 
the former Actuarial Society of America and was a 
past president of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association. 





Major credit for the outstanding position currently 
enjoyed by the company goes to Mr. Wood. When 
he took over as president in the depths of the depres- 
sion it needed outstanding leadership as it had been 
adversely affected by the stock market crash of 1929. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
New Home Office 


On its Twenty-fifth anniversary the Universal Life 
and Accident Insurance Company of Texas, has pur- 
chased the Norman building at the northeast corner 
of Ross and Lamar in Dallas. The building measures 
approximately 183 by 80 feet and comprises 39,000 
square feet of floor space. Henceforth, it will be known 
as the Universal Life building. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE 


Purchased by Great National Life 


On July 3 last, the Great National Life of Dallas, 
Texas purchased all shares of stock in the Western 
Reserve Life of Austin. The price paid was $50 per 
share. Asa result of this action the Great National Life 
will have an excess of $130,000,000 of life insurance 
in force. 

S. J. Hay, president of the Great National, has an- 
nounced that several of the employees and some of the 
officers of Western Reserve will join the Dallas com- 
pany in the near future. 


No'Jr. G-Men’ in This Company! 


Your son may have a Junior G-Man's badge . . . and if so, that's fine. We just hope 
daddy is not wearing one in the life insurance business. Some good salesmen work 


hard morning till night fighting red tape, rules, vice-presidents and a million-and-one 
things that keep them in the "junior" class. Why not toss away that tin badge and join 


a man’s organization and earn a commensurate income? No boxtops required—just 


pure business in contracting a new agent. Write me direct. 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


-Aary v. Wade, President 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas 
Florida + 
Maryland 


Tennessee 


California 
Indiana + Kentucky 
New Mexico 
West Virginia 


Arizona * 


Delaware Georgia * Wlinois + 


Louisiana Michigan Missouri 


Pennsylvania Texas 


Virginia 
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BEST’S 


LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


The 1952 Edition of Best's Life Insurance Reports con- 
tains the following information on each company:— 


Assets and Liabilities in detail. 

Income and Disbursements in detail. 

Gain and Loss Exhibit in detail. 

Classes and Amounts of Business in 
Force: Ordinary, industrial, group: 
participating, non-participating, de- 
ferred dividends, annuities, etc. 

Significant Ratios from the Statement, 
for the last five years. 

History since organization. 

Financial Condition, Management, Op- 
erating Results: Editorial comment, 
including "recommendation," and in- 
surance experience of executive offi- 

ane r, Ieos cers. 
Growth of the Company since organizo- 

aa tion. 
Cash Premium Income for the last five 
years; new and renewal; life disability, 
double indemnity and annuity sepo- 





BEST'S ‘ rately, with totals. 
fife snmnanes \ Officers. 
~~? REPORTS » Directors or Trustees. 
PRICE: PLus | oe in which companies are 
¥ Ic e 
om POSTAGE Hi Reserve Basis: Actuarial tables used and 
amounts of business and reserves on 

the various principal forms. 

Note: Fraternals and Assessments re- 
ported upon. Valuation results given if 
obtainable. 

The Cost: $20.00 per year which in- 

cludes an annual subscription of $4.00 
y to BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. i 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


HOME OFFICE 
BEST BUILDING 


75 FULTON ST. 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





CHICAGO -:- DALLAS -:- ATLANTA -:- CINCINNATI -:- BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES -:- CHATTANOOGA 
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A. & H. Pitfalls—from page |9 


mitted by some underwriters and 
actuaries that in many instances the 
policy provisions and rates, while 
based upon whatever data are avail- 
able within one’s own company as 
well as others, are the product in a 
substantial measure of the know- 
ledge and experience of the indi- 
vidual underwriter and actuary. 


Judgment Used 


There is a tendency now and then 
in the accident and health business, 
more often than in life, for good 
judgment based upon experience to 
be overridden by other forces. Rates 
based upon the best information 
available are, it would appear, too 
frequently altered when the cry 
from our good field forces may in- 
dicate to them that they are not 
competitive; that the policy carries 
too low a commission; that a cer- 
tain waiting period should be re- 
moved; or that particular clauses 
should be improved. This statement 
is in no way a reflection on our 
splendid respective agency organiza- 


tions; they are reacting in a most 
human fashion. 

During inflationary cycles in the 
past, there have been, and there are 
today, considerable demands for 
longer indemnity paying periods. 
Requests for five and ten year limits 
for sickness coverage, not to men- 
tion lifetime, are not uncommon. 
Along with such requests are those 
which would remove any “confine- 
ment-to-the-house” — requirements. 
Probably during the period of high 
income levels such policies may not 
cause any difficulty but there is 
always the question of what happens 
when the deflationary cycle arrives. 

A statement which I have heard 
expressed by several oldsters in the 
accident and health business, until it 
seems like an old adage, is: The 
higher the indemnities, the higher 
the loss ratio. While I am sure all 
companies today are writing higher 
indemnities than they were a few 
years ago, nevertheless, it seems that 
the limits are going higher and 
higher. The question is—how high 
should they go? I think many of us 
vividly recall the rather disastrous 
experience of life companies in con- 


nection with the old total and per- 
manent disability clauses. Of course, 
the long indemnity paying period 
and high amounts were both factors 
involved in the problem. 

My own company, in endeavoring 
to seek an answer to this question, 
has been in communication with a 
number of accident and health com- 
panies. While our survey is not at 
the moment completed, I would like 
to quote some pertinent sentences 
from a letter received from one com- 
pany : 

“Underwriters are undoubtedly 

going to have much worse ex- 

perience on a $400.00 a month 
policy than on a $200.00 a month 
policy. Any easy assumption that 
indemnity can be increased just as 
fast as the purchasing power of 
the dollar falls, constitutes erro- 
neous thinking. We must definitely 
look at the income on a take-home 
pay basis. In underwriting, 
$400.00 a month indemnity should 
not be issued unless it does not 
70% of the net 
after taxes and certainly not more 
than 50% of the net income before 
taxes.” 
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Fifty-Eighth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$178,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 


... The Company also holds over $78,000,000 


force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is over $215,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 


contract, and up-to-date training and service 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE 
PROTECTION FOR OFFICERS 


A Service Officers company reflecting 
the finest traditions of the Armed Forces 
and the highest ethics of the life insur- 
ance profession. Non-restrictive protec- 
tion exclusively for active duty officers, 


warrant officers and their families. 


Brokerage business is not accepted. 
~ 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. o WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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“In 1947 we moved to Fort Wayne to live and Bill 
became Athletic Director for Purdue University Center. 


“It was then that Hugh Jennings, General Agent for the 
Minnesota Mutual gave us the Success Bond Presentation. 
We were sold and we never forgot the impression it made 
on us. So, when Bill and | decided his future was too 
limited, he turned to the insurance field and Minnesota 
Mutual. 


“Bill is a big friendly Westerner with an inexhaustible 
supply of drive and enthusiasm and a desire to help his 


MRS. BILL TWITCHELL 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


fellow man. This, combined with Minnesota Mutual's sales 
tools, form an unbeatable combination. 

"Now Bill is his own boss; he isn't confined to an office. 
Our two children, Terry and Gary, will never know the 
anxiety of an insecure existence now that Bill has 
boarded ‘The Minnesota Mutual Future Unlimited’." 


Bill Twitchell's paid business totaled $773,334 in 
his first full year, 1951. Bill attributes his sucesss to 
the amazing, revised Success-O-Graph. If you want 
to know how Bill Twitchell does it, write today. 
There's no obligation. 

















‘7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


Organized 1880 








While most of the accident and 
health companies today are extend- 
ing themselves in order to continue 
policies on impaired risks as long 
as possible, and rightly so, it should 
be borne in mind that cancellable 
insurance cannot be handled as non- 


cancellable and guaranteed renew- 


able business. There are times when 
the cancellable privileges must be 
exercised. This would include care- 
ful post-underwriting at pre-deter- 
mined ages; after claim experience ; 
or after reports from other sources. 
Such facts are well known to old 
accident and health underwriters 
hut are mentioned here because they 
may be of some value to new-comers 
in the field. Likewise, there should 
he added that while most life com- 
panies belong to the M.1.B., to oper- 
ate successfully in accident and 
health it is equally desirable to be- 
long to The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
the accident and health equivalent. 

Life insurance has proved the 
need for a step-up premium based 
upon the age of the applicant. Such 
a table, or a table of age groupings, 
has been adopted in the non-can- 
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cellable accident and health business. 
Although such a table of premiums 
may not be necessary or feasible in 
cancellable accident and health there 
have been some interesting questions 
raised as to whether some plan of 
graduating premiums other than at 
age 50, 55 or 60 would not be more 
sound, 


Question of Rates 


The statement has been made that 
there should be an adequate rate for 
every risk. Because of the need for 
a volume of business for a company 
to be successful and to provide an 
opportunity for the “law of aver- 
ages” to work, this theory is not 
always workable. The great “pitfall 
and problem” here is the fact that 
conditions are so fluid. The adequate 
rates of today are sometimes in- 
adequate tomorrow due to changing 
world conditions, changing mental 
and moral attitudes, changing facili- 
ties for medical care, etc. We have 
had such experience amply demon- 
strated in connection with our hos- 
pital policies. Not so many years ago 


people felt if they had to go to the 
hospital, death was imminent ; today 
it would seem they go, based upon 
hospital loss ratios, for the slightest 
ache. Years ago, the family doctor 
made his diagnosis on the basis of 
a personal examination ; today there 
is a battery of tests by x-ray, fluoro- 
scope, electro-cardiograph, blood 
chemistry and metabolism before the 
specialist even enters the picture. 
Another example, our greatly 
stepped up birth rate during the 
war years has proved rather costly 
in those policies providing for ma- 
ternity coverages, raising the ques- 
tion as to just what should be done. 


Profit and Loss 


Any one of the complex factors 
comprising the accident and health 
business can be responsible for a 
profit or a loss. Two companies 
might have identical policies and 
identical rates. One might show a 
profit, the other a loss, solely be- 
cause of a difference in underwriting. 
Or, the variance between profit and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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loss might be accounted for by a 
difference in claim handling. 

Claim handling must be recog- 
nized as more complex than in the 
life business. Generally speaking, 
with some exceptions, the question 
in the life department is whether the 
insured is alive or dead. In accident 
and health there must be taken into 
consideration the nature of the dis- 
ability ; the extent of disability ; how 
it occurred; where it occurred; the 


type of treatment ; the place of treat- 
ment; the expense involved and 
many other factors which determine 
the ultimate claim settlement. 


Claim Department Important 


With the development in recent 
years of more liberal accident and 
health policies and with the removal 
of many of the former restrictive 
clauses, the work of the claim de- 
partment has been made _ easier. 
However, the accident and health 
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— Congratulations 
TO OUR 

- QUALITY AWARD WINNERS 
| 


Twenty-four Atlantic Life representatives have earned positions 
of honor among the 1952 winners of the National Quality Award. 
The Company is proud to recognize these men for their out- 
standing accomplishments in the field of life underwriting. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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claim department is one of the lead- 
ing, if not the leading department, 
in the promotion of good public re- 
lations. An entire paper could be 
written on this particular phase 
alone. Suffice it to say that all just 
claims should be paid promptly and 
cheerfully. Whenever there is a 
doubt about a claim on the side of 
the policyowner I believe it is the 
practice today for most accident and 
health companies to favor the policy- 
owner. 

Not only does proper claim hand- 
ling play an important part in good 
public relations but also it is directly 
related to the persistency of the ac- 
cident and health business. It like- 
wise follows that it has a very 
distinct bearing on the sale and per- 
sistency of life policies which are or 
might be in force within the circle of 
influence. Should there be any doubt 
concerning these statements just ask 
the sales forces of those companies 
writing both lines. 

The accident and health sales 
forces of those companies which 
have been in the business for a long 
time are quite naturally elated with 
the broader policy coverages now 
available; with the new _ policies 
which they have been able to sell; 
and with the anticipated additional 
new policies which are bound to 
come. The agents have greatly 
stepped up accident and health sales 
in order to satisfy public demand. In 
so doing they have developed new 
sales techniques. 


Key Man Sales 


Several of these techniques are 
quite properly placing the very per- 
sonal line of accident and health in- 
surance on the same par as life 
insurance. For example, I know of 
one General Agency which recently 
sold accident and health policies to 
the five key men in a small company, 
the owner paying 50% of the pre- 
mium. The employer felt this was a 
far better procedure for himself than 
the indeterminate, potentially ex- 
pensive sick leave policy he had been 
following. As the agency bulletin 
of this General Agency stated— 
there is a lot of business in this key- 
man idea. 

On the other hand, there has de- 
veloped over the past few years a 
great trend toward what is called 
“mass selling.” That is, several of 
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the procedures followed in the sale 
of group insurance have been 
adapted in the sale of individual 
accident and health policies. It is 
true that some companies refer to 
“mass selling” with different appel- 
lations. Some call it franchise; 
some association group; and some 
professional group. A _ substantial 


| portion of the increase in accident 


}mass selling.” 





and health sales during the past few 
vears has been brought about by 
That portion of the 
public eligible to such plans has in 
many instances reacted so favorably 
that in one professional association 
case written in the last few months 
over 50% of the 15,000 eligible ap- 
plied within about 90 days. More- 


jover, all but 5% of the 8,000 ap- 





plications were received as a result 
f a strenuous mail campaign, the 
other 5% coming as a result of per- 
sonal solicitation. 


Overinsurance 


There is no criticism of this “mass 
selling’’ technique in our desire to 
spread across this nation accident 
and health coverage as rapidly as 
possible. However, there seems to 
be an underwriting problem devel- 
oping quite rapidly. It is found that 
members of -erganizations eligible 
to such plans frequently belong to 
many overlapping organizations 
with the result that the same 
individual may become eligible to 
3, 4 or even more such plans. With 
the rapid devolopment of this sales 
technique there seems to be evidence 
that the underwriting requisites in 
connection with this type of cover- 
ige have not kept pace with the 
sales. Hence, a considerable amount 
of overinsurance in several in- 
stances may create serious 
problems. 


some 


With the advent of so many life 
companies into the accident and 
health field some questions fre- 
quently asked are whether a good 
life agent can become a good acci- 
dent and health agent, whether, in 
attempting to get a good life agent 
to sell accident and health there is 
danger of making him mediocre in 
both lines of endeavor and, there- 
whether it would not be de- 
le to have separate agency or- 
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Westmoreland Civil 
War monument, erected 
at Greensburg, Pa... . 
wi the 


Defenders of the Union.” 


memory of 


Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Deserved Tribute 


Tu E 


remarkable expansion in resources and services of 


the Baltimore Life Insurance Co. during its 70 years of 
progress is a monument to the philosophy that guides it: 
“If a company strives constantly to improve its usefulness, 


the public will cause it to grow.’ 


° 


Baltimore Life serves Greensburg, Pa. and 


vicinity through its Greensburg District 
Office at 309-12 Coulter Building. 


te Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


Established 1882 





an accident and health’ company. 
Our life insurance activities fol- 
lowed many years later. It has been 
our observation that the best ac- 
cident and health agents will become 
good life agents also, if given proper 
instruction and training. The me- 
diocre accident and health agent 
probably in most instances will have 
no desire to become a life agent 
regardless of training and instruc- 
tion; and there will always be some 
agents who will wish to stick to one 
or the other. It is our belief that a 
really good agent, if he is going to 


serve his clients well, should be able 
to provide them with life and acci- 
dent and health insurance. 


A. & H. and Life Differences 


It is true that proper training and 
education must be given by com- 
pany management where the philos- 
ophy of the two lines differ. For 
example, in connection with under- 
writing a life agent who has decided 
to sell accident and health must 
learn that a prospect with hay fever 


(Continued on the next page) 
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may be a suitable life insurance 
risk but that he may be an unwel- 
come guest in the accident and 
health department. 

Moreover, a life man, accustomed 
to one claim at the time of death 
or maturity of a life policy together 
with the complete settlement which 
is made at that time, must become 
accustomed to the possibility of 
numerous claims under an accident 
and health policy, some of which 
now and then are subject to con- 
tractual interpretations. It must be 
remembered that an accident and 
health policy is a contract. The life 
man must be prepared for occasional 
dissatisfaction on the part of the 
policyowner; he must be aware of 
the possibility of cancellation of the 
contract because of the policyown- 
er’s misinterpretation of the policy 
contract; and in general, he must 
become accustomed to all of the 
differences in the two lines. If he 
does, there is no reason at all why 
he cannot do a fine job. 

Traditionally, life insurance has 
been sold on the basis of a high 


first year commission followed by 
9 or more years of a comparatively 
low renewal commission rate. Much 
accident and health insurance has 
been sold on a level commission 
basis. While there is not absolute 
unanimity of opinion at the present 
time on this particular point there 
seems to be a tendency on the part 
of the majority, in order that the 
maximum return of the premium 
dollar may be made to the policy- 
owner, to change at least to some 
extent to the life insurance proce- 
dure. 


Home Office 


In the over-all picture of home 
office operational procedures the 
great expension and experimenta- 
tion in the accident and health field 
have had an extensive effect. While 
the underwriting, claim, agency and 
sales departments have been en- 
deavoring to provide the public with 
complete accident and health cover- 
age, the recording and operational 
departments have been wrestling 
with the problems of setting up 
methods and procedures of handling 
the business in a streamlined and 


economical fashion. Among some 
companies the order of the day to 
such departments has been: Keep 
expensive recording processes to a 
minimum—serve the policyowners 
well—keep sufficient records so that 
we know at all times where we are 
going and how we are coming out, 

Some of the companies entering 
the accident and health field have 
raised the question as to whether the 
Life Department personnel should 
handle their accident and_ health 
business. Initially, in the interest of 
economy, it might be desirable. In 
so doing, this procedure should not, 
in my opinion, eliminate the pos- 
sibility of separate and distinct 
forms, and, as soon as possible, the 
personnel should also be separated. 
As has previously been pointed out, 
the thinking and philosophy under- 
lying the writing of accident and 
health insurance is quite different 
from life. The very basic differences 
already pointed out in connection 
with underwriting, claim handling 
and sales processes likewise argue 





for separate records and_ separate 
recording personnel within the home 
office. 








An open Letter to 


PERSONAL PRODUCERS— 
® Do you make $15,000? 


10% of our general agents do! 


® Do you make $10,000? 


25% of our general agents do! 





EIGHT 
BALES... 











® Do you make $8,000? 
60%, of our general agents do! 
In fact— 
General agents who have been with 


us five years or more average 
$10,000! 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BUILD AN 
AGENCY AT OUR EXPENSE? 


LET US TELL YOU HOW— 
Write in confidence to Max V. Goken, Director of 
Agencies 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Operating in Ind., Ill., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 
and Tenn. 

















believe so much cotton could be grown 


So astounded was the customs house in England, in 1764, 
when eight bales of cotton were imported from Charleston, 
South Carolina, that the cotton was seized on the grounds 
that the American colony could not have grown that much. 

Wonder what those same men would do today if they 
were told that over a half-million bales of cotton are used 
annually in this country for making men’s shirts alone! 
Although cotton acreage has decreased, better farming prac- 
tices, including mechanization and soil conservation, have 
made Southern land the producer of more and finer quality 
long-staple cotton per acre. 

Perhaps some people today would say that the benefits 
offered in a life insurance policy are not possible. But Liberty 
Life has been proving for over 47 years that financial security 
and protection can be secured at reasonable rates. The sound 
management of the company and qualified representatives are 
helping the people of the Southeast to obtain the essential 
benefits of life insurance. 


LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Over $500,000,000 Insurance in Force 
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these advantages: 





A company writing both life and 
accident and health insurance must 
provide for its agency force a sys- 
tem of production and contest points 
gauged to give emphasis where it is 
wanted. If accident and health pro- 
duction is to be encouraged, con- 
test points should be allowed on a 
liberal basis. If both lines are to 
be emphasized in the same propor- 
tion, the point system should be 
worked out on a proportionate basis. 
In my own company, $30.00 of 
accident and health premium is con- 
sidered to be equivalent to $1,000 
of life insurance. Having started as 
an accident and health company it 
is only natural that we might be in- 
clined to direct our emphasis toward 
the building of life production since 
for many years in the past our 
emphasis had been on accident and 
health. It might be interesting to 
you to know that in one of our 
last production contests the business 
secured ran 55% accident and 
health and 45% life. 

Because of the many varied pol- 
icies in the accident and health busi- 
ness a fertile field is provided for 
the gathering of statistics. I am 
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FOR A MAN’S FAMILY 


LNL agents like to present our Family Protection Plan to a family man because it offers 


income. 


help its field men. 


The 


Long protection period: May continue until age 70. 
Flexible protection period: Can be from 10 to 50 years. 


Flexible income: A 20-year rider on a $10,000 policy 
can provide from $25 to $200 per month. 


Basic policy payable at death: As a lump sum or as 


This flexible Family Protection Plan is another 
reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared to 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 








rather certain that there is nothing 
an IBM salesman likes better than 
another company in his territory en- 
tering the accident and health field. 

It is such a wonderful opportu- 
nity to start collecting statistics by 
state; by agency; by policy form; 
by rider; by age issued; by year of 
issue; by attained age; by sex, sub- 
divided into those over 18 and those 
under 18 years of age; by accident ; 
by illness; by whether or not hos- 
pitalized; by whether or not dis- 
abled; by varying loss ratios, ac- 
cording to the amount of daily bene- 
fit under the hospital coverage or 
monthly indemnity; by occupation ; 
and by many others. 


Substantial Staff 


It takes a substantial staff to 
prepare this welter of numerals and 
may I add that sometimes another 
substantial staff to tell you what the 
numbers mean. The requirements 
of the various state insurance de- 
partments provide an irreducible 
minimum for such statistics. There 
is no limit other than the total as- 
sets of the company on the maxi- 


mum amount of statistics 
may be accumulated. 

I do not wish to belittle the great 
need for statistics in the accident 
and health field. Particularly are 
these needed in an experimental era 
and I believe that in the past the 
accumulated data have been rather 
incomplete on which to base new 
clauses, new policy coverages and 
rates. Here again, the question is 
to determine the amount of statis- 
tics which are really needed for 
sound operation. Then, try to set 
up systems which will not be so 
costly as to make it impractical to 
obtain them. 

If, in reviewing today’s accident 
and health picture, I have expressed 
in any way what might be con- 
strued as negative thoughts, let me 
hasten to say that such was done 
only to point up some of the prob- 
lems and perhaps pitfalls in the un- 
derwriting, claim, sales and opera- 
tional departments. It is my sincere 
belief that we in the industry can 
solve the difficulties to the advantage 
of the insurance business, the public 
and our free enterprise system. 


which 


(Continued on the next page) 
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SECTION 213 COMMITTEES 


PPOINTMENT of two new 
i calitanee for the study of the 
New York State expense limitation 
law, Section 213, was announced in 
early July by George L. Harrison 
of New York Life, as president of 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America, and Frazar B. Wilde 
of Connecticut General, as president 
Life Convention. 
These are the Policy Committee and 
the Technical Committee, each com- 
posed of nine members, including 
representatives of the agents as well 
as the companies. 
Both 








Superintendent 


Alfred J. 


| Bohlinger and Paul Bleakley, coun- 
i sel of the New York Legislature’s 


Joint Insurance (Condon) Commit- 
tee, are planning to work with the 
Policy Committee. This committee 
held its first meeting on July 3, at 
Superintendent Bohlinger’s office in 
New York City. 


Mutual Effort 


At that meeting the insurance ex- 
ecutives and the New York officials 
reviewed certain basic principles as 
the beginning of a mutual * effort 
to arrive at proposals for legislation 
the best interests of the 
public, the life insurance agents and 
the companies. It is hoped that such 
proposals can be presented at the 
next session of the Legislation. 


to serve 


Further meetings of the Policy 
Committee are to be held soon. The 








i 
mak- § 
pera- f 
cting 
sport 


Technical Committee’s meetings will 
naturally follow those of the Policy 
Committee, as the former will seek 
to implement the broad policies laid 
down by the latter. It is expected 
that Insurance Department actuaries 
will work with the Technical Com- 
mittee, 


Membership 


\lembers of the Policy Commit- 
tee are: Mr. Harrison, chairman; 
William J. Cameron, president, 
Home Life; Edmund Fitzgerald, 
president, The Northwestern Mu- 





tual; Peter M. Fraser, president, 
| The Connecticut Mutual Life ; Leroy 
A. Lincoln, chairman of the board, 
Metropolitan Life; Spencer L. Mc- 


‘ee editorial February edition, page 7. 
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Carty, executive secretary, New 
York State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters ; James A. McLain, presi- 
dent, Guardian Life; Richard 
Rhodebeck, president, The United 
States Life and Benjamin N. Wood- 
son, managing director, The Na- 
tional Association Life Under- 
writers. 

On the Technical Committee are: 
James H. Braddock, actuary, New 
York Life; Malvin E. Davis, vice- 
president and actuary, Metropolitan 
Life; Richard C. Guest, vice-presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Mutual; Valen- 
tine Howell, executive vice-president 
and actuary, The Prudential; Mr. 
McCarty; E. M. McConney, presi- 
dent, Bankers Life of Iowa; E. J. 
Moorhead, executive vice-president, 
The United States Life; William J. 
November, 2nd vice-president and 
associate actuary, The Equitable 
Life and H. B. Wickes, vice-presi- 
dent, Security Mutual Life. 


of 


L.U.T.C. RECORD 


HE unprecedented number of 

4260 students in 1951-52 
LUTC classes have _ successfully 
completed the year of the course for 
which they were enrolled, according 
to an announcement by Benjamin N. 
Woodson, CLU, managing director 
of the Life Underwriter Training 
Council. Citation cards and certifi- 


cates awarded in recognition of their 
achievements will be presented at the 
first fall meeting of Underwriter As- 
sociations throughout the country. 

In reporting this impressive list 
of successful students, Mr. Wood- 
son pointed out that the present 
graduating class numbered 953. 
This more than doubles the roll of 
all previous graduating classes and 
brings the combined total of gradu- 
ates to 1877 men and women who 
have completed both years of 
LUTC’s on-the-job sales training 
course since its inception in 1947, 

“The industry salutes each of 
these career agents,” said Mr. 
Woodson. “Their example of per- 
sonal growth indicates a significant 
trend on the part of the American 
Agency force to prepare itself for 
greater public service in life insur- 
ance marketing.” 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the July 

issue the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: Bank- 
ers Life & Casualty (Ill.) in New 
Hampshire; College Life (Ind.) in 
Wyoming; Colorado Credit Life 
in Nebraska; Constitution Life 
(Calif.) in Nebraska; Crown Life 
(Can.) in Kansas; First National 
Life (Ariz.) in Colorado; Girard 
Life (Texas) in Minnesota; Gov- 
ernment Personnel Mutual Life 
(Texas) in Colorado; Minnesota 
Mutual in Saskatchewan; National 
Old Line Insurance Co. (Ark.) 
in Virginia; Northwestern Life 
(Wash.) in Wyoming; Occidental 
of California in New Hampshire; 
Provident Life & Accident (Tenn.) 
in Vermont; Prudence Life (Ill.) 
in Virginia; Pyramid Life (Kans.) 
in Colorado; Republic National Life 
(Texas) in West Virginia; Secur- 
ity Mutual Life (N.Y.) in Virginia ; 
United Services Life (D.C.) in 
South Carolina and Victory Life 
(Kans.) in Colorado. 


The two men were discussing family mat- 
ters. “Your wife used to be terribly nervous. 
Now she's as cool as a cucumber. What 
cured her?" 

"The doctor did. He told her that her 
kind of nervousness was natural because of 
advancing age." 
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office, the individual proposer and 
the other policyholders, it seems that 
if the proposer does not know that 
he is sub-standard then, whatever 
is wrong with him, it might be safe 
to include him in the first-class group. 
In other words, what is wanted for 
scientific underwriting is perhaps a 
lie detector rather than a medical 
examiner. More seriously, we may 
doubt the wisdom of the modern 
tendency to use ever more elaborate 
tests, either to discover adverse 
things about a life that nobody knew 
before, or alternatively to justify the 
underwriter in ignoring clinical 
findings which clearly indicate the 
proposer has or should have doubts 
about himself. 

The question of the terms to be 
offered to lives not acceptable at 
first-class rates on the office standard 
may now be censidered. In practice 
there is little statistical guidance 
available on the amount of rating 
(percentage extra mortality) to be 
imposed in the light of the facts. 
Even if there were définite statistical 
material of the past experience that 


might well be of dubious value today. 
There is reason to believe that the 
reductions in mortality that might 
have been shown in recent years to 
arise in large measure from improved 
medical and surgical treatment of 
impaired lives and the improved 
prognosis of treated cases rather 
than from a general fall in mortality 
of the best lives. The groups hitherto 
showing heavy mortality appear to 
be showing the greatest impovement. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
this will not continue. 


Experience Vague 


Past experience, therefore, of 
the mortality of sub-standard lives 
would, even if known to the under- 
writer, provide him with at best an 
outside limit to the size of the lien 
of extra premium to be imposed. 
The longer the term of the policy the 
more speculative the rating would 
be. We may suppose that except in 
the case of a proposer who has had 
an actuarial training and underwrit- 
ing experience, the proposer is 
unlikely to know whether the terms 
offered to him are generous or 


otherwise. We know from experi- 
ence that sub-standard acceptances 
tend to be subject to a greater 
N.T.U. rate than are first-class ac- 
ceptances, and that the more-highly 
rated cases are subject to the highest 
N.T.U. rates. In a proportion of 
cases no doubt the proposer thinks 
the decision of the office is unjusti- 
fied. Whatever the reason—and it 
may be that the N.T.U. cases are in 
fact better lives than those who pay 
the first premium to complete the 
contract—there would seem to be 
little harm in adopting a policy of 
leniency in fixing the actual terms 
of a lien or extra premium for those 
cases which fail to reach the first- 
class standard. It is suggested that 
in the case of diminishing liens the 
initial lien might suitably be fixed 
on a basis of the assumed percentage 
extra mortality, but that the lien 
might be allowed to run off over 
two-thirds or three-quarters of the 
term of the policy rather than persist 
throughout. An extra premium 
might similarly be fixed and arbi- 
trarily limited to a period shorter 
than the full term. For whole-life 
cases suitable practice might be to 
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ing company, we have not reached the size where 
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evidences of success. 


More important, they score high in carpet- 
slipper cogitations . . . in comfortable 
reflections on company support and 
personal relationships . . . on commu- 
nity standing . . . on the kind of job 
—the best possible job—they do for their 
clients. 


For example, they can offer clients the three- 
way convenience of our TWENTY PAY- 
MENT GUARANTEED OPTIONS POL- 
ICY. For full information, write to 
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run off the lien or extra premium at 
the expiry of a period of years, 
depending on the age of entry but 
not exceeding the expectation of life. 

Cases arise from time to time 
in which the assumption of a con- 
stant percentage extra mortality is 
unsuitable, having regard to the 
nature of the impairment. These 
cases are relatively infrequent and 
there is no business reason why we 
should strive after a meticulous ac- 
curacy in fixing terms of acceptance 
for them. In cases considered to be 
subject to early risk a practical solu- 
tion is to fix the diminishing lien in 
the usual form and then to re-spread 
its incidence so that it operates more 
heavily in the early years. For ex- 
ample, a lien of 45% decreasing 3% 
per annum on a 20-year endowment 
assurance might be converted into 
alien of 72% decreasing 8% per 
annum, or a fixed debit of 60% for 
the first six years, the total number 
of percentage units of deduction 
from the sum assured being the 
same in each case. 


Different Policies 


In the case of late risks on endow- 
ment assurances it is obvious that 
the incidence of the extra risk is 
such that it must fall either after 
the policy has matured or in the later 
durations of the policy when the sum 
at risk is small, Acceptance at first- 
class rates or subject to a nominal 
extra or nominal lien would be the 
appropriate alternative courses. For 
a whole life policy subject to a 
significant degree of late risk the 
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diminishing lien is inappropriate in 
principle but a suitable extra pre- 
mium is not difficult to fix. On the 
other hand, it is a medico-actuarial 
conceit to suppose that a significant 
extra mortality commencing long 
after the policy has been effected 
can be fixed with any approach 
whatever to precision. Although the 
basic assumption of the underwriting 
methods outlined in this paper is a 
constant percentage extra mortality, 
we must recognize that sooner or 
later the percentage extra mortality 
must diminish as we reach the older 
ages. Assuming that the main object 
of the office is to defeat discrimina- 
tion against itself, it would not be 
inappropriate in the case of a late 
risk on a whole life policy to adhere 
to the percentage extra mortality 
system but to be less lenient about 
the rapidity with which the dimin- 
ishing lien is allowed to run itself 
off. 

The approach to underwriting dis- 
cussed in this paper is intended to 
apply to the general run of an office’s 
business. It is suggested that un- 
usually large cases, particularly for 
whole life assurance or for tempo- 
rary assurance, call for a somewhat 
different approach, particularly if it 
is necessary to seek reassurance for 
part of the policy. Proposals for 
large sums assured necessarily come 
from the more well-to-do section of 
the population. A proposal for a 
large amount from a person with 
only a moderate income would in- 
evitably be suspect and a reliable 
report on the object that the policy 
is to serve and also on the means to 
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support a large policy is an essential 
ingredient in the underwriting re- 
quirements. But even the well-to-do 
cannot pay for very large assurances 
out of the margins in their net in- 
comes today. It is difficult to see 
what proper purpose a large life 
policy can serve when the proposer 
is wealthy on capital account and 
when he intends to meet the annual 
premiums out of capital. The use 
of life assurance to provide for 
death duties is often a legitimate 
proceeding, but it is an expensive 
business when it serves to increase 
the rate of estate duty as well as its 
amount. A temporary assurance to 
meet the death duties on and to 
preserve the gross value of a gift in 
the event of death during the statu- 
tory period is a fairly common 
procedure, but care is necessary if 
the office is to avoid exploitation. 
Underwriting large cases is as much 
a matter of testing bona fides as it 
is a matter of testing the physical 
little justification for leniency or for 
taking an undue risk at the expense 
of the body of more normal policy- 
holders. 


Statistics 


It remains now to summarise the 
statistical material mentioned in the 
introduction to this paper. The data 
comprise ordinary life policies issued 
with a diminishing lien during the 
years from 1925 to the present time. 
The experience is based on policies, 
has been taken out every year, and 
since 1937 has been subdivided into 

(Continued on the next page) 
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four rating groups comprising liens 
commencing at (1) 45% or less, 
(2) 46-65%, (3) 66-85% and (4) 
over 85%. The data are analysed 
according to age at entry, year of 
exposure and year of entry; the 
actual deaths are compared with the 
expected deaths by the A 1924-29 
table using the select rates for the 
first three years of duration. 

The process somewhat overstates 
the rate of mortality appropriate to 
the calendar year of entry (the 
exposed is, of course, approximately 
half of the new entrants still in force 
at the end of the year of entry). 
For subsequent years the rate of 
mortality applies to the middle age 
of the range of the quinary group 
of ages attained at the beginning of 
the year. This somewhat overstates 
the expected deaths at the middle 
and older ages where the exposed 
to risk is greater at the younger ages 
of each quinary group than at the 
older ages of the group. Meticulous 
accuracy in these matters is less 
important than a consistent system, 
particularly when the standard table 
is arbitrary and not very relevant 
to the actual experience. These 
points should, however, be remem- 
bered when considering the figures 
of the experience. It is of interest 
to note that the office’s first-class 
mortality was substantially below the 
A 1924-29 rates before the war and 
has been even lower since the war. 

The experience of sub-standard 
lives just before the war is shown 
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by examination of the experience of 
the two years 1938-39 which gives 
the following percentages of actual 
to expected deaths: Rating group 
1, 102%; rating group 2, 123%; 
rating group 3, 158% ; rating group 
4, 232%. 

Corresponding figures for the 
post-war years taken separately are: 






groups 1, 2 and 3 respectively), 
work out at 116, 152 and 280°. of 
the A 1924-29 rates, while the 
corresponding post-war mortality 
percentages work out at 102, 133 
and 245% of the A 1924-29 rates, 
Thus, the experience both before and 
after the war shows that the ratings 
imposed were more than adequate 





Year Rating Group 1 R.G. 2 R.G. 3 R.G.4 § 

1946 cn *s 88% 127% a 124% 211% 

1947 » rr 109 106 ay 125 - 129 

1948 7 5 84 114 sis 123 S. 167 

1949 ae ‘a 80 80 ae 128 ne 221 

1950 ” Re 87 112 ie 134 ae 203 
Analysed in groups of years of entry the percentages are: 

1925-39 - es 97% 116% 126% - 165% 

1940-45 ‘s -_ 81 101 iF 124 a 218 . 

1946-50 - i 58 84 ‘ 144 Si -- d 
And according to age at entry and duration: 
Age n.b.d. Duration 0-4 5~14 15-25 All duration 
Rating Group 1: 

15-29 a ed 80% 93% ve 96% aA 92% 

30-44 oa ah 71 98 ail 110 ats 99 

45-54 a i 80 87 ‘fs 106 i 92 

55-64 ne ~ 55 80 ‘4 109 ay 83 

65 and over “ 23 76 fe 65 a 65 
Rating Group 2: 

15-29 — 112% = 132% ” 100% 

30-44 ae Rs 77% 143 ee 133 “- 128 

45-54 ai i 102 108 ei 107 ws 106 

55-64 - 6 105 96 i 96 = 98 

65 and over a 44 98 ats 93 oa 82 
Rating Group 3: 

15-29 a - 177% 263% = 352% ee 250% 

30-44 = - 176 191 ~~ 182 a 184 

45-54 P 122 145 - 110 a 136 

55-64 a a 95 90 126 94 

65 and over we 107 29 — 39 
Rating Group 4: 

15-29 4” Pr - 361% 147% 257% 

30-44 ie a — 247 99 191 

45-54 il ie -- 195 137 178 

55-64 os “ — 163 180 166 


65 and over to — 


While it is no part of the purpose 
of the paper to discuss the question 
of whether the ratings imposed were, 
on the whole, suitable, having regard 
to the mortality actually experienced, 
this question inevitably obtrudes 
itself in any consideration of the 
figures. A brief comment on this 
aspect of the figures may therefore 
be desirable. It may be noted that, 
assuming the first-class mortality 
immediately before the war to have 
been 80% of the expected by the 
A 1924-29 table and the post-war 
experience to be 70%, the pre-war 
mortality percentages corresponding 
to extra mortalities of 45, 90 and 
250% (which, bearing in mind the 
practice of shortening the period of 
the lien, may be taken as correspond- 
ing roughly to the average mortality 
equivalent of the ratings in the rating 


It is worth noting that if the initial 
liens had all been 10 points lower! 
(e.g. 40% instead of 50%, decreas- 
ing over the same limited period)” 
the corresponding post-war mortalit) 
percentages for the rating groups |, 
2 and 3 respectively would havé 
been approximately 92, 115, ané 
180% of the A 1924-29 rates. 


Points to Be Noted 


“Considering the experience apart 
from the level of ratings imposed the 
following points may be noted: 

1. While the post-war experience 
is markedly lighter than the pre-wat 
experience there is no clear sign of 
any trend in the post-war period. 

2. The rating groups show a )ro- 
gression of levels of mortality in the 
proper order, of 1-4, although the 
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groups do not show as wide a range 
amongst themselves as might have 
been expected. There is clearly 
scope for passing some of the group 
1 lives into the first-class group, 
some of the group 2 lives into group 
1 and some of group 3 lives into 
group 2. As already mentioned, 
group 4 has been eliminated for new 
business since 1942. It may be that, 
as a result, group 3 will show pro- 
gressively heavier mortality as time 
goes on. 

3. The later years of entry and 
the earlier durations show unmistak- 
able signs of lighter mortality than 
the earlier years of entry and the 
later durations. It is impossible to 
say to what extent this may be due 
(a) to a form of selection, (b) to 
the possibility of the extra mortality 
on the whole being of an increasing 
percentage variety, (c) to the effect 
of selective lapsing, (d) to a change 
in underwriting standards, or (e) to 
a different distribution of risks being 
offered to the office in the post-war 
period from that offered in the pre- 
war period. 

4. The last of the above series of 
percentages shows the experience 
according to age at entry. While the 
numbers of deaths are small and the 
method of obtaining the expected 
deaths somewhat overstates them for 
the oldest age-groups, it is apparent 
that lives entering at age 65 and over 
have experienced remarkably light 
mortality in all rating groups and 
durations. Apart from this, rating 
group 1 seems to show fairly uniform 
results for all entry ages. To a lesser 
degree this applies also to rating 
group 2; there is some evidence of 
the mortality in this group being 
relatively heavier for the younger 
entry ages than for the older entry 
ages, but the feature is hardly signifi- 
cant having regard to the number of 
deaths in each group. But when we 
come to groups 3 and 4 the feature of 
percentages falling as the age at 
entry advances is quite marked and 
is present in the duration sub-groups. 


Possible Policy 


The supporter of the “early, con- 
stant or late” approach can properly 
refer to the possibility, or even likeli- 
hood, of each rating group contain- 
ing sub-groups of the three different 
kinds of extra mortality. The fea- 
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tures of the experience in groups of 
ages at entry give different indica- 
tions regarding the levels of the 
appropriate ratings. Nevertheless, 
the experience as a whole does little 
or nothing to disturb the practical 
suggestions made earlier in this 
paper, namely, that a constant per- 
centage extra mortality assumption 
is a suitable practical basis for 
underwriting, that the level of extra 
mortality has been falling, that a 
lenient policy both for the alloca- 
tion of lives to the first-class group 
and for the amount and duration of 
diminishing liens may safely be 
pursued. The ideas underlying the 
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suggestions made should be regarded 
in the nature of a hypothesis and the 
experience in the nature of a test 
of the hypothesis rather than that 
the ideas have been inferred from 
the experience. The ideas are not, 
in any sense, proved by the experi- 
ence; they still stand because the 
experience does not demolish them! 

It is particularly noteworthy that 
the mortality of the first sub-stand- 
ard group has already fallen below 
the level of the A 1924~29 table. 
In considering whether to treat as 
first-class lives all future cases which 
would have been included in the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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British Underwriting—Continued 


first rating group, it would be neces- 
sary to judge whether such a course 
would lead to any substantial degree 
of exploitation of the office’s more 
lenient underwriting policy. A more 
cautious approach would seem to be 
desirable. A decision to select the 
“better” cases in the group for 
acceptance at first-class rates could 
hardly fail to leave a residue which 
would experience a_ substantially 
heavier mortality than the whole 
group as well as to raise slightly the 
mortality of the first-class group. 
The significance of any steps taken 
to introduce more leniency into an 
offices underwriting standards nat- 
urally depends on how lenient the 
office already is and also on the cir- 
cumstances of the office with regard 
to the sources of its business, the 
nature of its agency connections 
and its methods and traditions of 
underwriting. Experience has shown 
that with unvarying methods and 
standards the proportions of cases 
in the different groups exhibit a 
remarkable degree of statistical sta- 
bility. This suggests that when 
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changed standards are introduced, 
valuable guidance can be obtained 
and control exercised by the result- 
ing movements in these proportions. 


Cause of Rating 


Some comment seems to be desir- 
able on the absence from this paper 
of any reference to the “‘causes of 
rating,” i.e., the impairments and 
other features which provide the basis 
for treating a life as sub-standard. 
The plain truth is that the futility 
from the office’s point of view of 
attempting to subdivide the data 
according to cause of rating was long 
ago recognised. The vast numbers 
of different causes of rating, the 
various degrees of severity, the vary- 
ing periods for which an impairment 
may have existed or since it ap- 
parently cleared up, the varying 
treatments and the unlimited com- 
binations of impairment that arise, 
would make an investigation of the 
combined experience of the offices 
difficult enough and of doubtful 
utility even if the mortality of the 
first-class standard and of the sub- 
standard groups were not changing 
all the time. But this continual flux, 
together with the need to subdivide 
at least by age and duration, seems 
to make an investigation by cause 
of rating even on the largest scale 
a futile proceeding so far as life as- 
surance underwriting is concerned. 
There is, however, a vast store of 
information in the papers of life 
offices which might well provide 
valuable information from a med- 
ical or sociological point of view. 
The Institute can and should take 
an active interest in disinterested 
research of this kind. It would be 
a mistake, however, and would seri- 
ously reduce the value of any in- 
vestigation if its form and the anal- 
ysis of the resulting statistics were 
misdirected to the out-moded pur- 
pose of facilitating life assurance 
underwriting. 

These remarks are directed 
against the idea of an “objective” 
analysis of the data of under-average 
lives according to nature and sever- 
ity of the “cause of rating.” There 
is, however, another approach to the 
question of “cause of rating,” and 
that is to pose an hypothesis re- 
garding the extra mortality of dif- 
ferent groups of lives according to 


cause of rating and to test it by the 
experience. For example, an office 
charging extra premiums could test 
the adequacy or otherwise of its 
extra premiums by comparing, for 
sections of the lives, the total extra 
premiums paid with the total sums 
at risk paid on death less a suitable 
deduction for the expected deaths 
on the first-class basis. 

A Congress paper by Aabakken 
gives a very valuable method of 
testing the hypothesis of the suita- 
bility of the mortality ratings im- 
posed for a group of lives as a 
whole. This method has been ap- 
plied in Scandinavia to study the 
extra mortality of particular im- 
pairments (e.g., heart cases or pep- 
tic ulcer cases) without sub-division 
according to severity of cause. 
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L.I.C. COMMITTEES 


N JUNE, Ashley C. Tobias, } 

president of the Life Insure 
Conference and also president 
the Palmetto State Life, announc 
the personnel of the Conferer 
Standing Committees for the admi 
istrative year of 1952-53. The 
Committees and their Chairmen a 
as follows: Advisory, E. H. Mea: 
president, Union Life of Virgini 
Attendance, Neal O. Dubson, vi 
president, Quaker City Life; Aud 
ing, J. T. Smith, vice president, At- 
lantic Life; Standards, 
Richard B. Evans, president, Colo- 
nial Life; Credentials, Stanley G. 
Brading, exec. vice president, Dixie 
Security Life; Laws & Legislation, 
Wm. C. Turpin, Jr., general counsel, 
Bankers Health & Life; Member- 
ship, T. N. Kidd, asst. vice presi- 
dent, Home Beneficial Life; Public 
Relations, Powell Stamper, 
vice president, National Life & Ac 
cident ; Resolutions, J. R. Leal, sec- 
retary, Interstate Life & Accident; 
Statistics, John T. Acree, Jr., presi- 
dent, Lincoln Income Life ; Accident 
& Health, W. P. Tate, president, 
Independence Life & Accident. 

The second quarterly meeting of 
the Executive Committee will be 
held in Chattanooga, Tenn. on Sept. 
18 at the home office of the Inter- 
state Life & Accident. At that time 
a number of appointed committees 
are expected to report. 
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